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'For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whatc'er is best administered is best * 

— A. Pope 

The broad categorizations in the administration of institutions 
throughout the country are : governmental/ quasi-govemmental/ pri¬ 
vate, some aided, more unaided, rather on a permanent basis. Going 
by the statistics, in Karnataka more than 70% of the colleges are 
private managed with or without aid. The governmental effort is a 
mere trickle. Of late, some governmental colleges are an outcrop of 
the efforts of the elected members either of Parliament or Legislature 
whose roll call of achievement includes besides colleges started, hos¬ 
pitals opened, borewells sunk, foundation stones laid. Virtually they 
are non-starters with infrastructure almost nil and efforts more or 
less negligible. They are no match to the private colleges. 

While there is a great rush to get into the 'aided' category, those at 
the helm have started sounding as prophets of doom in predicting the 
reverse action — aided ones going unaided. That they have enjoyed 
aid for nearly a quarter century and that they should surrender aid to 
make room for those at the threshold sounds reasonable. But colleges 
of general education, unlike the professional colleges, are not poised 
for a financial breakthrough, is more glaring, if the focus is on the rural 
sector. There are professional colleges with traditional courses already 
covered by aid and the new courses in the self-sustaining category. 
The same may be true of general education colleges, now a vacancy 
caused by retirement, death or even transfer, is sought to be filled by 
inducting two part-timers as an interim measure. In a couple of de¬ 
cades, the colleges will be managed by a full army of part-timers! 
Hence it is imperative that institutions must become self-sustaining in 
the long run willy nilly. 

The merits of governance — should they be based on the corpus 
fund or endowments earmarked? Though money cannot be the mea¬ 
sure of merit, the young institutions of the 21st century will be com¬ 
pelled to strain their nerves to generate resources. There are very few 
institutions who have had the backing of sound establishment and 
age-old societies. The exigencies of the situation have thrown up in 
its wake many in die field left to fend for themselves. Management- 
wise, institutions hardly present any conceivable uniformity and there 
is bound to be a bewildering variety. 

Institutions that have the backing up of big establishments or 
business houses are far too few. They have emerged as natural off¬ 
shoots of a vibrant system of business or industry. The pace of deve¬ 
lopment in such cases is bound to be phenomenal if only there is a 
motivated person at the helm. Resources-wise they are rich in infra- 
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structure and they will not be found wanting in 
skilled manpower. On the boards of such establish¬ 
ments, there is bound to be some one committed to 
education ready to take up challenging assignments. 
If such institutions are headed by sound academics 
and good administrators, they bid fair to do well. 

Missionaries vis-a-vis Mercenaries 

• 

Pre-Independent India witnessed the establish¬ 
ment of institutions which had their origin in holy 
orders. Most of them have celebrated their centena¬ 
ries. The dedication and diligence with which they 
have functioned have yielded rich dividends. De¬ 
spite aberrations not in keeping with the changing 
times, these have existed as exemplary institutions 
and they are rated very high by the expectant par¬ 
ents. Their governance, however diligent, is not 
transparent and in-camera decisions and delibera¬ 
tions are more a matter of routine nature. That a 
large majority of knowledgeable parents have hard¬ 
ly anything to say in matters of governance is 
rather a sad commentary. It is essential that both the 
alumni and the faculty should benefit from the feed¬ 
back of perceptions from the parents. Hence there is 
the need to strengthen the management-parents as¬ 
sociation on the lines of the Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tion to help strengthen the roots. It is well nigh 
impossible to expect parents figuring on their man¬ 
agements. By and large, the system has worked and 
the benefits these institutions have given to the soci¬ 
ety are considerable. 

It is a heartening experience that Indian society 
did take a lesson from these institutions and estab¬ 
lished their own societies which have done a good 
job. The DAV Society in the North, the Deccan Edu¬ 
cation Society in Maharashtra, the Kamatak Liberal 
(Lingayat) Education Society in Karnataka, the 
Muslim Education Society and the Nair Education 
Society in Kerala, to name only a few, have struck 
deeper roots and have emerged leaders in the field 
of higher education. 

A Few Alternatives 
Academic Entrepreneurship 

The pressure of population and the number of 
students knocking at the gates of higher and profes¬ 
sional education rising steadily, it is imperative that 
society generates systems and structures to meet 
the growing demands. While each industry of a 
considerable stature should establish its own insti¬ 
tutions at all levels, even a group of housewives 
forming themselves under cooperatives have come 
to run some institutions. Even social service 


organisations are sharing in the responsibility, there 
is the need to tap resources in abundant measure. 
Even retired teachers can form some guilds or coop¬ 
eratives to help run institutions after their heart's 
desire translating their vision into a reality. Besides 
being a satisfying pursuit, it could as well give them 
support and succour in their old age. 

The UJC. Experiment : The University Company 

The Conservatives that came to power in En¬ 
gland in 1981 slashed government funding in a dras¬ 
tic manner. No one had heard the drums that 
sounded danger and disaster. The Universities 
walked so tall that they only had to shout loud 
enough that they were centres of excellence and 
everyone would bow. Universities walked so tall 
that they sometimes forgot about the ground/ The 
University Company with Industry link-up came to 
exist to sell aggressively contract research and 
consultancy. The Swaminadhan model restructur¬ 
ing the University system grafting it to Industry is 
yet to take deeper roots. The best managed ones like 
the Birla Institute of Technology and Science at 
Pilani and the Manipal Academy of Higher Educa¬ 
tion have become self-supporting obviously on 
grounds of excellence with relevance, the major 
thrust area of the new policy on Education. Can 
colleges achieve a modicum of such standards of 
excellence? One finds it difficult to answer such 
challenges. 

The Community Colleges of America 

In the USA, education has never been the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Centre. It is entirely a state affair. 
Education being a costly proposition, Americans 
have started exploring foreign markets where they 
can buy education. There is already the gate-crash¬ 
ing experience from the Non-Resident Indians 
(NRIs). They have started mushrooming in the vi¬ 
cinity of the universities. They bid fair to push 
aside their Indian counterparts since the craze for 
degrees 'phoren' is assuming alarming proportions. 
In the States, die scope for private initiative is im¬ 
mense. Obviously, there is neither a ministry of edu¬ 
cation nor a body like the UGC. Generally institu¬ 
tions have a Board of Trustees, numbering nearly 
15,10 of whom are the Governor's nominees and 5 
sponsored by the Mayor of the City with a fair sprin¬ 
kling of the faculty and the alumni. It is interesting 
to note the 9% of die students are parent sponsored 
and nearly 80% of them finance their education from 
their earnings. The merited ones are assured die 
Guaranteed Student Loan Programme. The strong 
point about higher education in the States is that 
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there is no weak link among the segments. Nearly 
50% of the colleges are the two-year Community 
Colleges catering to job needs. On the contrary, 
vocationalisation in India is hopping from one 
stage to the other. It was at the school stage. Then it 
appeared at the tertiary only to become a non-start¬ 
er. Now it has made its debut at the Degree level 
only to get defunct in due course if the evaluation at 
the QMs is an indication, in India, the fountains of 
philanthropy have run dry while the Boston Institu¬ 
tions flourished on philanthropy for nearly four cen¬ 
turies. Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology occupy the pride of place as the nur¬ 
sery for the Nobel laureates. The out-reach of the 
University of Maryland is remarkable with its col¬ 
laborative schemes involving 114 Universities in 41 
countries, verily, the true concept of a University. 
The in-thing in American education is networking, 
linkages and Memoranda of Understanding (MoU). 

Excellence has flourished with relevance since 
these institutions are seraphically free from the taint 
of political interference. The systems are rooted in 
autonomy and accountability has lent credibility to 
autonomy. Self-governance necessarily warrants a 
maturity that comes from facing the challenges of 
survival. The tenured faculty is at the barest mini¬ 
mum with good scope for new blood. What is brand¬ 
ed in India as the policy of hiring and firing has 
gained respectability in the new continent. It is all 
fair in the game. Hence in India too, private univer¬ 
sities are round the comer, the Bill is already in the 
Rajya Sabha. They are intended to play a subsidiary 
but supportive role to the endeavours of state-run 
universities. With an endowment deposit of Rupees 
ten crores, it is doubtful whether they would remain 
within the parameters of power. 

Educations! Complexes 

Networking has lent strength to the scheme of 
School Complexes mooted for the first time by the 
Kothari Commission during 1964-66. That a college 
should oversee a school, the school the primaries is 
at the root of the philosophy of school complexes. 
The Review Committee of the National Policy on 
Education has favoured Educational Complexes 
with an accent on sharing and exchanging of re¬ 
sources and experience constituting a common¬ 
wealth of resources, a consortium of all that is best 
to be treasured and cherished. Once these concepts 
take root, there will be greater meaning for decen¬ 
tralization with devolution of authority ensuring 
participative management. These networks are 
purported to provide synergic alliances to encour¬ 


age professionalism among teachers/ The degree of 
decentralization makes room for autonomy to the 
constituent units. Besides, teachers should be in¬ 
volved in preparing institutional plans, strategic 
planning, curriculum design and even in decision 
making. The teachers under this dispensation will 
have a comprehensive role assignment, thus obviat¬ 
ing unwanted political activism which has more 
often created conflicts and confrontation. There is 
the need to activate the Staff Councils if the college 
governance is to be democratised eventually. 

Principalahip by Rotation 

As if headship of the departments by rotation 
has not done enough damage, Principalship by 
rotation has been, of late, making news and the 
teachers associations have taken up this issue in 
their hands. The Principal is the one-man distilla¬ 
tion of the institutional goals and academic aspira¬ 
tions of the community. That each should have a go 
at it is quite natural. Institutional planning and ad¬ 
ministration is no piecemeal effort and a fair tenure 
becomes necessary to ensure tangible gains. As the 
chief executive called upon to provide academic 
leadership, a Principal must have a vision born out 
of his long inwardness with the institutional issues 
and not many share his vision. The harm from rota¬ 
tion could be considerable. The cadre for the Princi¬ 
pal is about to emerge at least in a few states and the 
principle of rotation entails the withdrawal of the 
cadre once the next incumbent takes over. Hence 
cadre for a Principal and Rotation principle do not 
go together. 

I.E.S. Vs. State Education Service 

Senior academics with 20 or 25 years of service 
should be held eligible for a competitive examina¬ 
tion on the lines of I.A.S and I.P.S. The National 
Policy on Education 1986 is categorical in articulat¬ 
ing such a provision since it is purported to bring a 
national perspective to this vital sector of the man¬ 
agement of education. The All-India configuration 
may deny its incumbents a knowledge of the 
regional languages which those in the I.A.S. cadre 
have successfully overcome it. Education, though in 
the Concurrent List, is mainly a state subject and 
hence a regional service may fulfil the role expecta¬ 
tions from this cadre. Already, some states have 
their regional education service with two grades. 

College as the Nodal Agency for 
Convergence of Services 

Education contributing to the development of 
human resources is intended to quicken the pace of 
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economic development. It envisages effective coor¬ 
dination of various departments and agencies. 
However, departments which should have been oth¬ 
erwise coordinated are still functioning in isolation. 
There is the need to create an institutional mecha¬ 
nism to achieve this by dovetailing central schemes 
like the Integrated Child Development Scheme 
with schemes like the Early Childhood Education 
(ECE). Similarly, literacy campaigns have been en¬ 
trusted to voluntary and other governmental agen¬ 
cies ignoring the vast potential of youth schemes 
like the NCC and the NSS; under extension such 
projects could have been taken up on war footing by 
the students. Any effective management system 
should ensure the avoidance of wastage of scarce 
resources. Many universities are yet to give exten¬ 
sion the status it deserves. The college management 
system powered by the Principal could become the 
nodal agency in arranging delivery systems of the 
vast untapped potential going waste in the pre¬ 
cincts and portals of the colleges. 

An Approach of Synergagy 

The governance of a college spearheaded by the 
Principal is more often resented by the faculty, as 
Prodhoun held that 'the government of man by man 
in every form is slavery 7 . Liberals like Thoreau, 
Emerson and Whitman subscribed to the view that 


'that government is best which governs the 
least.' That was a Jeffersonian ideal. Since the clien¬ 
tele are near adults, androgogy as a strategy, unlike 
pedagogy popular at the primary and secondary 
level, may deliver the goods. Of late, synergogy is 
sought to provide an alternative in structuring 
learning designs sans authority by making partici¬ 
pants proactive as teams rather than as individuals 
paving the way for greater involvement. Thus can 
educational venture bid fair to become not so much 
a teaching assignment but a learning process. The 
Principal being the first among equals can help build 
a team which is bound to pay rich dividends in the 
long run. 

The Principal is not a solo performer. The man¬ 
tle of leadership so cast heavily on his shoulders is 
expected to sit light, rather gracefully with full faith 
in his team. The moot point debated endlessly at 
higher levels of education is whether the apex sys¬ 
tem needs a sound scholar or a stem administrator. 
A blend is hard to come by. Academic leadership 
needs a scholar to lead a host of scholars to the 
shared goals with no loss of time, with no wastage 
and with optimum utilization of available resourc¬ 
es. AH this makes him an efficient manager. He is a 
good administrator if he realises that a minister is a 
servant. 
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Emerging Careers 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Shanta Panwar* 


Introduction 

Occupational Therapy/Ergomedicine is the art 
and science of directing man's participation in se¬ 
lected tasks to restore, reinforce and enhance per¬ 
formance, facilitate learning of those skills and 
functions essential for adaptation and productivity, 
to diminish or correct pathology, and to promote 
and maintain health. Its fundamental concern is the 
development and maintenance of the capacity thro¬ 
ughout the life span to perform with satisfaction to 
self and others, those tasks and roles essential to 
productive living and to the mastery of self and 
environment. 

Occupational therapy is the analysis and adap¬ 
tation of occupation specifically for self mainte¬ 
nance, productivity through the problem solving 
process, interpretation and treatment of problem 
which is interfering with functional or adaptive 
performance in person whose occupation is im¬ 
paired because of long illness. People who have 
occupational dysfunction or for whom loss of an 
important function is anticipated secondary to im¬ 
pairment, disability, handicap are referred to an 
occupational therapist. WHO defines Impairment as 
any loss or abnormality of psychological, physiolog¬ 
ical or anatomical structure; Disability is defined as 
any restriction or lack of ability to perform any ac¬ 
tivity in the manner or within the normal consid¬ 
ered human range; and Handicap is defined as a 
disadvantage for a given individual resulting from 
impairment or disability that limits or prevents the 
fulfilment of a role that is normal for that individu¬ 
al. 

Occupational therapist is a trained specialist 
who, through a study of particular aspects of certain 
sciences and of particular methods of assessment, 
together with an analysis of the elements of a num¬ 
ber of activities and of their value in rehabilitation, 
guides under the prescription of an orthopeadic sur- 
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geon or a neurologist. 

History 

The healing qualities of work, exercise and play 
were recognised and utilised thousands of years 
ago, Hippocrates, the father of medicine, recom¬ 
mended that patients should do exercise in the 
gymnasium as a means of recovering from illness. 
The Egyptians in 2000 BC described diversion and 
recreation as a means of treating the sick person, 
that was a part of occupational therapy. Towards 
the end of nineteenth century work as a therapeutic 
agent was again utilised in the treatment of mental¬ 
ly ill in USA. A psychiatrist discovered that the 
proper use of time in some helpful and gratifying 
activity appeared to be a fundamental component 
in the treatment of neuropsychiatric patients. 

In 1905 Susan E. Tracy discovered that occupa¬ 
tion is an important adjunct to drug treatment. She 
defined occupation as a mode of activity in the indi¬ 
vidual which reproduces or runs parallel to some 
form of work. The fundamental principle of the psy¬ 
chology of an occupation is that it maintains a bal¬ 
ance between the intellectual and practical phases 
of experience. 

Herbert J Hall began to prescribe occupation 
for his patients as medicine to regulate life and 
divert interest. He called this the WorJt Cure. William 
Rush Dunten, the father of occupational therapy, 
says, "Occupational therapy treats the patient by 
use of constructive activity in a simulated normal 
living and working situation”. In 1950 there was an 
increased development of rehabilitation techniques 
in physical dysfunction. The use of more exact meth¬ 
ods of enhancing physical function initiated a move¬ 
ment to make occupational therapy a more exact 
science. 

Further advances were made in tackling more 
medical problems e.g. T.B. & Folio. This caused a 
shift in emphasis in occupational therapy of physi¬ 
cal dysfunction to the chronic conditions of arthri¬ 
tis, heart disease, stroke, traumatic injuries, congen¬ 
ital defects. For treatment of psychiatric patients. 
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main emphasis is on the social adaptation of the 
patient and return to functioning in family and com¬ 
munity. The concept of "therapeutic use of self* be¬ 
came the primary focus of treatment which utilised 
psychotherapeutic techniques. This concept used 
social interaction as the tool for helping patients to 
deal with emotional response and with both the 
human and non-human environment. 

A. Jean Ayres became interested in neurophysi¬ 
ological and developmental approaches to occupa¬ 
tional therapy She followed the following basic 
principles: 

— Motor output depends upon sensory output. 
Sensory stimuli are used to activate/inhibit 
motor response; 

— Activation of motor responses follows a nor¬ 
mal developmental sequence: and 

— Since there is interaction within the nervous 
system, somatic, psychic and autonomic 
function stimuli can be used to influence one 
or more responses directly or indirectly. 

In early 1960s, she began conducting research to¬ 
wards the foundation for a neurobehavioural orien¬ 
tation to occupational therapy. The basis of her work 
is the recapitulation of the sequence development. 
This was termed as Sensory Integrative Therapy. That 
marked an advance in occupational therapy. 

The occupational therapist of early history was 
' Doctor' himself. Later with increasing claims on his 
time and advantages of the treatment becoming 
more apparent causing it to be more widely used, he 
had to call in the help of other experts and the 
Occupational Therapist of today gradually came into 
being as a medical worker. 

Scope 

Scope of occupational therapy is indicated by 
the four aims — Physical, psychological, social and 
economic rehabilitation of the patient. These apply 
in all cases of treatment but vary in relation to the 
need of a particular patient and the disability from 
which he is suffering. Before considering the gene¬ 
ral physical and psychological principles involved, 
it is advisable, to briefly consider the situation in 
which the patients may find themselves. 

Patients may have feeling of illness and psycho¬ 
logical problems because of break up in the normal 


life routine. Some patients e.g. hemiplegic or acci¬ 
dental cases may be severly shocked and their 
relation to hospital and treatment may be severly 
complicated. They need help to have peace of mind 
and to understand that occupational therapist is the 
most important member of the rehabilitation team 
which is comprised of: 

— Consultant (Orthopaedic Surgeon, Neurolo¬ 
gist or Psychiatrist) 

— Occupational therapist 

— Physiotherapist 

— Speech therapist 

— Vocational counsellor 

— Social worker 

— Nurse 

— Family members/relatives 

The occupational therapist coordinates the re¬ 
habilitation team and motivates the patient to get 
his active participation in the treatment plan. Ac¬ 
tive participation of the patient can only be achie¬ 
ved when activities are given to the patient with 
proper positioning under the supervision of the oc¬ 
cupational therapist. A great deal of knowledge has 
been accumulated in occupational therapy to ex¬ 
plain the effect of activity on damaged minds and 
bodies. The responsibility and aim of the occupa¬ 
tional therapist lies in careful assessment of the pa¬ 
tient's problem and the use of appropriate situation 
and activities to help him recover or develop com¬ 
petence in physical, psychological, social and eco¬ 
nomic aspects of his life. 

Prospects 

An occupational therapist is called upon to work 
in the following fields : 

Physical : The occupational therapist aims to 
increase the range of motion of joints, strengthening 
muscles and to increase endurance. Cases referred 
to are those of fracture, dislocation, sprains & 
strains, arthritis, back pain, and congenital anoma¬ 
lies. 

Neurology : The job of the occupational therapist 
is normalisation of fane, provide splints, correct po¬ 
sitioning and to strive to make the patient indepen¬ 
dent in activities of daily living. In this area the 
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cases referred to are those of hemiplegia/ paraple¬ 
gia, Parkins one's disease, nerve injury, and cerebral 
palsy. 

Mental Retardation : The occupational therapist 
imparts pre-vocational and vocational training ac¬ 
cording to the intelligence quotient (IQ) of the child. 
Normal IQ is 90-110. A child having below 90 IQ is 
considered as mentally retarded. 

Psychiatry : The purpose is utilization/ 
channelization of energy, provide socialization, and 
offer psychotherapy to the patient as well as to his 
family members. 

Preparation for the Career 

Those desirous of taking up a career in Occu¬ 


pational Therapy should undergo a professional 
training course. Courses on offer are shown in Table 
1. Admission, based on merit, is through an en¬ 
trance test conducted by each of the institutions/ 
universities. Minimum entrance requirement is 
10+2 (S) B Group. 

Facilities for postgraduation, MSc (OT) are 
available only at the All India Institute for Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation (AIIFMR), University 
of Bombay, (Hazi Ali Park, Mahalaxmi, Bombay- 
400 034). It will help augment career prospects of 
new entrants as also those of young practitioners if 
facilities for postgraduation and advanced training 
were introduced in other reputed institutes like the 
IPH, Delhi. 


Table 1— Occupational Therapy Courses on offer 


S.No. Instt. & Affiliating University 

Course 

Duration 

1. Institute for Physically Handicapped (IPH) Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi, 4, Vishnu Digambar Marg, 
New Delhi-110 002. 

BSc (Hons) Occupational Therapy 

SVa 

Years 

2. National Institute of Rehabilitation, Training 
and Research (NIRTAR) (Utkal University) 80, 
Olatpur, Post Barai, Cuttack - 754 010. 

BOT 

3 

rt 

3. National Institute for Orthopaedically Handi¬ 
capped (NIOH) {University of Calcutta) Calcut¬ 
ta. 

BSc. (OT) 

3 

ll 

4. T.N. Medical College & B.Y.L. Nair Hospital 
(University of Bombay), Mumbai. 

BSc. (OT) 

3 

ti 

5. O.T. Training School & Centre, Seth G. S Medi¬ 
cal College (University of Bombay), Parel, 
Mumbai - 400 012. 

BSc. (OT) 

3 

11 

6. O.T. School & Centre, Govt. Medical College & 
Hospital (Nagpur University), AJN1, Nagpur 
Maharashtra. 

BOTh 

3 

11 

7. O.T. Education Christian Medical College and 
Hospital (Tamilnadu Dr M G R Medical Univer¬ 
sity), Vellore - 4. (Tamil Nadu) 

BOT 

4 

ll 

8. O.T. School & Centre, LTM Medical College and 
Sian Hospital (University of Bombay), Sian 
Mumbai. 

BSc. (OT) 

3 

il 
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University Education for Rural Masses 

Swami Ramananda Theertha Rural University 

in Andhra Pradesh 

K.S. Chalun* 


The Programme of Action 1992 of National Pol¬ 
icy of Education envisages the establishment of ru¬ 
ral universities and institutes to 'help reduce the 
deep-rooted alienation of the conventional educa¬ 
tion from ;he people'. A Central Council of Rural 
Institutes has been established to consolidate and 
reorganize rural institutions on the lines of Gandhi- 
an basic education. The National Council of Rural 
Institutes (NCRI) was inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister on 3rd December 1995 at Hyderabad in the 
NIRD campus. It was on the same day the Prime 
Minister formally inaugurated the Swami 
Ramananda Tirtha Rural Institute (SRTRI) in 
Bhoodan Pochampally at NCRI campus. As a 
follow up to the inauguration of NCRI and SRTRI, a 
meeting of the concerned secretaries was held in 
Delhi with the Prime Minister. An action plan of 
starting 8 rural universities in Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
North East India was approved. Now the NCRI is 
preparing a flow chart of activities including the 
structure and content of the courses of rural univer¬ 
sities in India in general and Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha Rural Institute in Andhra Pradesh in particu¬ 
lar. It is in this context that an attempt is made here 
to examine the structure, content and focus of the 
proposed rural university. 

The Context 

India had a hoary past and its civilisation is 
acclaimed as one of the ancient with several epoch 
making events in human history. This includes its 
indigenous education and manufacturing sector. 
But all this has been a part of history and in its place 
new concepts particularly the western ideas have 
talcen deep root in our culture. 

With the entry of Britishers into India for trade 
and their consequential usurpation of the gover¬ 
nance of the country our rural art, craft and econo¬ 
my were destroyed, the native community infra- 

*Profcs$or of Economics end Director, Academic Staff 
College, Andhra University, Visakhapatnam-530 003. 


structure shaken, its cottage industry uprooted and 
all that was great and elevating in the native 
society was leveled to the ground. India was re¬ 
duced to a British Colony and economically plun¬ 
dered. Britishers used this plunder from India, as a 
capital investment for the promotion of industry in 
their country and dumped the finished products in 
India for consumption and to the detriment of na¬ 
tive cottage industry. Not only that our agriculture 
was heavily taxed. All this made India economical¬ 
ly poor. 

The first thing that needed to be done was to put 
an end to the on-going process of de-culturisation 
and dehumanisation of the Indian mind through the 
subtleties of Macaulay's system of education. Here 
we may recall the words of Mr. Macaulay propheti¬ 
cally uttered in 1835. "1 am going to give a new 
culture to the people of India. Whether British rule 
in India exists or not, the people of India will contin¬ 
ue to live with our culture and language”. He gave 
this culture through his education policy which the 
Britishers adopted for India. Unfortunately we con¬ 
tinued with the status quo in education even after 
independence. We did not evolve our education 
philosophy based on Indian thought and its rich 
heritage to suit the subtle needs of transformation of 
the society into its Indian mould of harmony, 
peace, progress and prosperity based on equity and 
equality, enshrined as cardinal principles of our 
constitution. To begin with, no serious thought was 
given to the restructuring of education in its totality 
from the base to the apex to make it mass based 
qualitatively in consonance with its relevance to the 
needs and requirements of the common man in a 
village. Gandhi's concept of 'Basic Education' was 
cold shouldered. Tagore's perception of 
Shantiniketan and Zakir Husain's Jamia Millia re¬ 
mained unheeded. The elitism in education contin¬ 
ued and even strengthened itself. The elementary 
education, an essential prerequisite for the relevant 
system of education was left to the vagaries of 
change in its adhoc and subdued growth, without 
any deep thinking. 
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At the global level, the scenario presents a new 
look. The recurrence of world war is warded off. 
World opinion largely favours disarmament. Even 
the cold war era is gone. The trade wars are also 
being controlled through the new weapon of World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) born out of GATT. The 
new trend is fast mopping all the countries whether 
developed, developing, and underdeveloped 
through regularisd global market economy — com¬ 
petitive and collaborating both. Under the impact of 
this globalisation, we have also taken to the eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation of our country. A flood of mul¬ 
tinationals is overpowering the country with 
consumeristir culture already costing billions of ru¬ 
pees a year. In addition, it is endangering the rich 
heritage and tradition studiously nurtured for over 
5000 years. 

To overcome this danger, rural development 
today calls for a practical and objective approach to 
revamp grassroot democratic institutions with 
public amenities, such as health care centres, 
schools, drinking water provision, drainage sys¬ 
tems, link roads, banking, and self help facilities, in 
the direction beneficial to the poor, not by giving 
doles but by providing improved capacity besides 
protecting the environment. The cottage industries 
have to be reinforced with modern technology and 
investment as adopted in Japan and other East Asian 
countries. 

In keeping with the Gandhian thought we 
should preserve the network of productive system 
of Indian heritage, side by side imbibing the tech¬ 
nological advances to make the poorest of the poor 
affluent and self-enriching. Modernity and tradi¬ 
tion should go together to rejuvenate our village 
economy under globalisation. It is only then that 
Indian economy can be competitive and prospering 
in the international arena. It is necessary that care 
must be taken not to strengthen the social linkages 
of artisan castes to perpetuate caste-occupation re¬ 
lationships. This is possible by making the already 
existing indigenous technologies updated and by 
modernising the skills of artisans to improve their 
productivity and ultimately help accumulate capi¬ 
tal, human and physical. This will enable the arti¬ 
san castes to cross their rigidities of tradition and 
innovate. Innovation brings mobility; social and po¬ 
litical. it is hoped that over a period of few decades, 
the artisan castes would also enter into power struc¬ 
ture as did the dvije castes in the past. Thus the 
development of technology among the artisans, .it is 


hoped will transform the country in the next centu¬ 
ry. 

In the context of globalization the rural masses 
would not remain to be spectators and must be 
awakened to actively participate in the process of 
change and development. This may include the de¬ 
velopment of knowledge base for production and 
distribution of various items of mass consumption 
in the rural sector so that the rural sector can with¬ 
stand and legitimately protect its heritage and cul¬ 
ture from the onslaught of international market 
forces. This will also enable the country to become 
self-reliant. In this context it is necessary to bring in 
the ideology of Gandhi and his concept of Basic 
Education to reorganise and rejuvenate the strong 
and time tested values of Indian culture. The devel¬ 
opment of agricultural universities in providing the 
above ideological frame can be cited here to find out 
to what extent these universities have succeeded in 
achieving the stated goals. The agricultural univer¬ 
sities in the country have no doubt substantially 
contributed for the green revolution in agriculture 
and to a large extent to achieve self sufficiency in 
food. But the controversy as to whether the agricul¬ 
tural university was sufficient to look after the edu¬ 
cational needs of the rural masses has remained 
unresolved because agricultural universities have 
devoted themselves to develop only one aspect of 
human endeavour i.e., agriculture sector. 

The Rural University 

Unlike the single discipline based universities 
like agriculture, health, technology etc, the proposed 
university in the rural setting should focus on the 
major segment of the population in India i.e., the 
rural masses. Thus the institute/university shall 
necessarily be multi-disciplinary in nature. Several 
studies have already pointed out the strong link 
between education and rural development. There¬ 
fore the need to develop rural institutes is stressed 
again in the National Policy of Education 1986 and 
the Programme of Action has reiterated that within 
the new pattern "rural university will be consoli¬ 
dated and developed on the lines of Mahatma 
Gandhi's revolutionary ideas on education so as to 
take up the challenge of micro planning at grassroots 
level for the transformation of rural areas, institu¬ 
tions and programmes of the Gandhiji's basic edu¬ 
cation will be supported". Though the statement 
was made about a decade ago it has relevance in the 
context of new awareness among the international 
agencies and governments that development here- 
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after means human development rather than the 
inorganic concept of physical development. There¬ 
fore the implications of placing people at the centre 
of political and economic change are found to be 
profound. They challenge traditional concepts of 
security, old models of development, ideological 
debates on the role of market and outmoded forms 
of international cooperation. The recent debate on 
the basic needs, approach to development in inter¬ 
national development agencies and academic cir¬ 
cles should be welcomed if only because it forces 
one to look at people at the bottom of society, at their 
living conditions, at the impact that various devel¬ 
opment programmes have on their lives, at the role 
of the state and international agencies in improving 
the quality and quantity of their consumption pat¬ 
terns, and also because it helps to create awareness 
about non-material basic needs such as self-reli¬ 
ance, self-determination, participation in the deci¬ 
sions that affect ones own life which are insuffi¬ 
ciently considered in most approaches to develop¬ 
ment so far. 

In order to provide the basic needs of the peo¬ 
ple, several schemes in the country like DRD A have 
been started without the netessary preparation of 
the people who receive it and manage it. As a 
result, several evaluation studies have observed that 
the schemes have not resulted in intended benefit to 
the target groups. All these have prompted the gov¬ 
ernment to think in terms of preparing the necessary 
impulses from among the people through rural in¬ 
stitutes or universities. 

in addition to the above contextual need for a 
rural university, the recent developments in inter¬ 
national arena and in India have provided the nec¬ 
essary background to start a rural institute/uni¬ 
versity. In fact the elitist nature of our higher educa¬ 
tion did not help the rural masses to take part in the 
process of higher education. The statistical data 
gathered by the government agencies and research 
studies have brought out clearly that the proportion 
of rural segment of the population in the enrolment 
in higher education is very meagre. This is because 
of the fact that none of their problems have been 
given academic status in the abstract discussions of 
the elite institutions. Therefore it is necessary that 
the problems of the rural sector, their culture and 
their ethos as conceived by Gandhiji in terms of 
Gramswaraj are articulated at this juncture of the 
end of 20th century so that the major segment of the 
population who constitute the disadvantaged 


groups should feel that the universities and the aca¬ 
demic programmes and also the government are 
really concerned about their issues. The traditional 
universities and the so called single faculty univer¬ 
sities have not been able to reach the rural masses 
and in fact they have touched upon the periphery 
of the problem. Therefore a new university/insti- 
tute should be built on the basis of the unique nature 
of Indian ethos by studying its social milieu of thou¬ 
sands of years. All these must be considered in de¬ 
veloping an institute which will be unique and with¬ 
out a parallel. However, the experience gained by 
other countries particularly in the developing Latin 
American and Asian countries will be useful to 
study and devise its courses of study its governance 
and its student and teaching faculty. The major 
purpose of the rural university is to develop an 
"instrument of social change" at the grassroots level. 
It will also he used for micro-planning and shall 
have a dynamic role in the implementation of pan- 
chayat raj and other community based prog rammes. 

The Focus 

The main focus of the rural university/institute 
will be on the human development and the provi¬ 
sion of basic needs at the grass-roots level by devel- 
opingan environment particularly by utilizing new 
technologies and the huge range of common proper¬ 
ty resources that are either abused or under-utilised 
at the village and semi-urban areas. This needs to be 
developed in terms of developing the following: 

1) Development of a technology based on the 
traditional arts and crafts and substantially improv¬ 
ing the level of the existing technology through ab¬ 
stract and cognitive development of the fund of 
knowledge base in the rural areas and by impart¬ 
ing need based technology and indigenising the 
technology to suit the needs, requirements and the 
conditions of the rural areas. 

2) It is necessary to develop skills and attitudes 
for a self-reliant and vibrating rural economy based 
on local resources and with some help from the 
government and other agencies. 

■ 3) The exodus from the rural to the urban areas 
of large sections of professional manpower seeking 
employment in sectors where they are underutilised 
is to be arrested by providing skills and techniques 
that would either help them to improve productivi¬ 
ty and sustainability in die rural sectors or in case 
they migrate to the semi-urban and urban areas 
their talents and skills should be fully utilised to 
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improve productivity and efficiency in the econo¬ 
my. There are several agencies which are involved 
in the rural development without the necessary 
manpower to manage and effectively utilise the re¬ 
sources. It is the responsibility of the rural institute 
to identify and provide such skills for the rural 
development. 

4) It is also the responsibility of the institute to 
provide training, guidance and counselling to rural 
functionaries of development agencies including 
the panchayat raj institutions. 

5) Capital formation in the agricultural sector 
and in other sectors of the rural economy is declin¬ 
ing over a period of time making the economy sus¬ 
ceptible to domination from outside. Therefore the 
institute must provide skills and knowledge base 
not only to develop human capital but also the phys¬ 
ical capital by making use of the resources available 
in the rural areas. 

6) There are large segments of the society like 
the tribals, scheduled castes who are exploited with 
the sudden Introduction of market and monetised 
economy. The institute must develop schemes and 
programmes to develop monetisation in rural areas. 

7) The servicing of several instruments and 
equipments which are being used in the rural areas 
need to be provided and properly utilised to im¬ 
prove technical efficiency. The institute must pro¬ 
vide necessary manpower to meet these demands. 

8) There are large number of infrastructure fa¬ 
cilities that are being underutilised and sometimes 
totally abused due to the lack of necessary institu¬ 
tional structure to deal with such facilities. The in¬ 
stitute/university should study and develop struc¬ 
tures that are relevant for social change and devel¬ 
opment in the rural areas. 

9) The folk culture and history of rural people 
have been destroyed due to apathy and lack of rec¬ 
ognition by the academic elite institutions. But they 
can serve to reconstruct the peoples history and by 
utilising them through mass media for peoples in¬ 
volvement in the large scale reconstruction activity 
in the rural areas. 



It is envisaged that the rural institute / universi¬ 
ty will provide in the beginning middle level man¬ 
power and later highly technical, skilled manpower 
to study, understand and provide solutions to the 


problems of rural areas. Therefore the minimum 
qualification to enter into the university or institute 
will be plus 2 stage. This is also essential for the 
reason that majority of the rural masses have found 
it very difficult to cross plus 2 stage and if gradua¬ 
tion is prescribed as minimum qualification, this 
university will also be flooded by the urban elite 
oriented students that may ultimately defeat the ba¬ 
sic purpose of the institute. The course structure 
will be flexible and need based. The UGC has al¬ 
ready developed some courses for the undergradu¬ 
ate programme and the agricultural universities are 
implementing several courses and programmes to 
develop agriculture sector. Therefore, the rural in¬ 
stitute will focus on those courses which are based 
on the needs and requirements of the people and 
have not been incorporated in any of the mainstream 
higher education institutions so far. In addition to 
that, the rural institute will also focus on the devel¬ 
opment of mainstream courses with a rural bias. The 
academic requirements for various degree and di¬ 
ploma programmes will be provided by the academ¬ 
ic council for every batch afresh by dropping courses 
which are obsolete and are found to be redundant. 
This has been put in practice in the G.B .Pant Univer¬ 
sity of Agriculture and Technology, Pantnagar, UP. 
In other words, the university will have the follow¬ 
ing important structures: 

1) Research Wing 

The programmes of research wing will provide 
necessary guidelines to the academic bodies on the 
emerging needs and requirements of the rural mass¬ 
es and thus help to develop courses of study. In 
addition to that it will also concentrate on the ad¬ 
vanced academic pursuits to build up knowledge 
base on rural India. 

2) Extension Wing 

The courses taught to the students through ab¬ 
stract ideas need to be put into practice as Gandhi 
has remarked that the head and hands must be put 
to use in the process of learning. This will be utilized 
by devoting a major part of the learning experience 
in the field. This has already been put into practice 
in China and some other countries. 

3) Action Research 

Action research is an important and emerging 
area of higher learning process wherein the ideas 
learnt in formal institutions will be put into practice 
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and the experiences gained out of it will be taken 
back to the institutions for further study and exper¬ 
iment. 

4) Training Wing 

Training wing will concentrate on the training 
of trainers and to develop the necessary skills to 
deal with the various aspects of rural higher educa¬ 
tion. 

The Kothari Commission has already identified 
under "Education for Agriculture", certain courses 
numbering around 54 under diploma, 95 subjects 
for agriculture polytechnics and around 20 for cer¬ 
tificate courses. Majority of these courses have not 
been offered in any of the traditional agricultural 
universities. These courses of study will be further 
scrutinised to incorporate the rural bias. The prob¬ 
lems of the socially disadvantaged groups who 
constitute the majority in rural India and their 
Knowledge base vis-a-vis the knowledge offered to 
them in the elite institutes will be studied and new 
and innovative courses and programmes will be 
incorporated. 

The Course Structure 

The courses offered in the university shall in¬ 
clude : 

1) Undergraduate Course (3 years) 

2) Postgraduate Course (2 Years) 

3) M.Phil and Fh.D 

4) Diploma Course (1 year) 

5) Certificate Course 

6) Short term Orientation and Refresher 
Courses for rural functionaries. 

The content of the courses will be developed in 
due course by appointing separate Boards of stud¬ 
ies. The courses may be organised through the fol¬ 
lowing schools: 

1) School of Rural Science and Technology 

2) School of Rural Health, Education and 
Welfare 

3) School of Agricultural Technology 

4) School of Rural Development 

5) School of Folk Art and Culturue 

Out of the total time devoted to teaching and 
learning, the teachers and the students must spend 
50 per cent of their time in the field and they will 
adopt villages in a systematic manner so that over a 
period of time the entire state is covered. The aca¬ 
demic wings of the university will have organic 
linkages with other institutes and organisations of 
rural development including NGO. 


The government will decide the fee structure 
and it is suggested that it may be made free. As the 
proposed university is an innovation in the Asian 
region, opportunities for active participation of stu¬ 
dents from neighbouring countries need to be ex¬ 
plored. 

The Governance 

The existing university Acts of the traditional 
universities will be studied and some of the struc¬ 
tures will be adopted in addition to the informal 
structures that will be created in course of time to 
involve the rural masses in the 'pedagogy of the 
oppressed'. 

It is necessary that the term of office of the Di- 
rector/Vice-Chancellor be made a reasonable peri¬ 
od of 5 years so that the high functionary can 
devote time in developing innovative and construc¬ 
tive programmes. Separate working groups need to 
be constituted to develop courses of study, reading 
material, reference works, and the pedagogy to deal 
with the courses. The Director/Vice-Chancellor of 
the university may be drawn from groups who rep¬ 
resent the rural masses. 

(The author is grateful to Prof. B. Sarveswara Rao , 
Prof. D.V. Romania and Sri Vavtlala Gopalakrishnayya for 
their informed inputs. However the usual disclaimers 
apply.) 
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My Favourite Reading 

Books I Liked Reading 

A.R. Sethi* 


Books constitute the universe of a librarian. 
They are the raison d'etre of libraries and hence of a 
librarian. Adding to the existing collection of a li¬ 
brary is among the first and the foremost functions 
of a librarian. This is a constant activity, repeated 
each day, each week, each month, and each year. 

About a majority of the new books, a librarian 
knows through catalogues and bibliographies, re¬ 
views and announcements, clients and colleagues. 
There is a large chunk of books he (or she) actually 
handles before selecting them, some he simply 
glances at, of others he flips pages; only a fraction of 
them he reads from start to end, and still there are a 
miniscule of them he cherishes, he talks about, he 
writes about. Here is a recaptulation of a few such 
titles that left their imprint on the mind of this li¬ 
brarian during the current year. 

In the category of books of literature. Raven and 
Eddie by Kiran Nagarkar (New Delhi, Viking, 1995, 
327p) is quite a powerful novel, though it deals with 
the lives of powerless little Indians who fornicate 
and breed and preserve and revive their indiffer¬ 
ences, injustices and hatred, in the sprawling shan¬ 
ties of urban India. In Bombay, these low-cost hous¬ 
es for low cost people are called Chavis. This is the 
story of two such little heroes — Raven and Eddie, 
rocked out of the starting blocks of their lives, leav¬ 
ing earth, mothers and besotted fathers, making ad¬ 
ventures in post-colonial urban India. It is also the 
story of a philosophical quest, as old as time, for the 
meaning of guilt, responsibility, sin and sex, crime 
and punishment, power, expiation, domination, be¬ 
trayal, and self-discovery. 

Return of the Raj (New Delhi, Indus, 1995.234p) 
captures your attention for the sheer flight of imagi¬ 
nation of its author, Henry Scholberg, who is a for¬ 
eigner by parentage (son of an American mission¬ 
ary), Indian by birth and early education (bom at 
Darjeeling and educated at Mussoorie) and again a 
foreigner by domicile (settled in USA). Like several 
others of his genre he does not seem to be able to 
decide whether to love or to hate India. The novel is 
about the imaginary unification of India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Khalistan and Kashmir (which 


"University Librarian, Panjab University Library, 
Chandigarh-160 014. 


have become independent countries by 1996) into a 
United States of South Asia, under a Goan General 
Pedro, petitioning the British Government that "this 
region once again become a colony of Great Britain." 
The coup ^Operation Crown Jewel' follows. The new 
government embarks on exciting projects, including 
one on opening up of a chain of McDonald eateries. 
This project, involving as it does beef eating and 
cow-slaughter, proves to be its undoing. General 
Pedro is ousted in a counter coup by another nation¬ 
alist General. The British Viceroy leaves for his coun¬ 
try. India is free again by 1999! A funny novel, isn't 
it? 

Unlike Scholberg's, Mark Tully's love for India 
and Indians is genuine and touching. Besides his 
decision to live in India after relinquishing the plum 
post of BBC's Chief of Bureau in Delhi, his latest 
collection of stories Heart of India (New Delhi, Vi¬ 
king, 1995. 235p.) is a testimony of his abiding love 
for this country. Imbued with his admiration for this 
land and informed by his vast experience of India, 
Mark Tully has woven together a series of stories of 
extraordinary eloquence and depth. All the stories 
in this collection are set in Uttar Pradesh and tell of 
very different lives. Of a barren wife who visits a 
holy man and subsequently conceives, of a son's 
carefully laid plot to take revenge against his fa¬ 
ther's murder; of a daughter, persuaded by her 
friends to spurn an arranged marriage, whose ro¬ 
mance ends in blackmail; of a man's inability to 
overcome the conventions of a caste and go into 
business which leads to his wife breaking purdah 
and taking control of the family. In these and other 
stories, Mark Tully delicately probes the nuances of 
life in India of today, as did Munshi Prem Chand 
about the Indian life of half a century back. 

There is an innate desire among the common 
men to have a peep into die private lives of great 
people, particularly of men and Aromen who creat¬ 
ed or moulded history affecting their destiny. Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-Tung of China was such a figure, 
loved and hated in equal measure in China'and 
India depending upon which side of die border one 
lived, but acknowledged with one voice as a great 
history maker. Glimpses of his private life were 
available every now and then during his life time, 
as well as after his death, but this is the first time 
that a full account of Mao's personal and political 
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life is made available by none other than his private 
physician, Zhisui Li in Private life of Chairman Mao: 
The inside story of the man who made China (London, 
Chattoand Windus, 1994.682p.). If the author of the 
account were to be believed, Mao was an eccentric 
person; he took hardly any interest in his wife or 
children, he rarely saw them; he took most of his 
meals alone; there was no visiting back and forth 
between Mao and other top-ranking leaders; he led 
an isolated life; he stuck to no schedule, either of 
time or work; travelled continuously; his greatest 
worry was his impotency, he believed that the more 
sex partners he had, the longer he would live; the 
'Cultural Revolution' was a campaign to destroy 
'counter revolutionaries'; he lived the most luxuri¬ 
ous style with dozens of people serving him; he did 
not bathe, preferring to be wiped with hot towels 
Details that hardly evoke any appreciation for a 
titan who strode this earth once. 

On the contrary, Kiran Bedi's biography 7 Dare 
(New Delhi, UBSFD, 1995. 328p.) by Pannesh 
Dangaral generates mounds of admiration and 
aplomb for this woman police officer of India. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu concept of time and existence, 
we live in the fourth age, the Kal Yug. The general 
order of ethics and morality has been on the decline 
in this age. Today, human rights have become mere 
concessions granted to humanity by those in posi¬ 
tions of power. Corruption, moral turpitude, ineffi¬ 
ciency, unaccountability and lack of morality bave 
replaced humanness and fear of God. It is in this 
multitudinous morass of corruption and despair 
that some upright Indian officials have achieved 
their goals — Kiran Bedi is one of them. That she is 
a woman, having to prove her mettle in the male- 
dominant society, and in an atmosphere of crime 
and abuse is what makes this book on Kiran Bedi 
readable and memorable. 

Another equally upright person, trying to hold 
aloft the human values in Indian life is Arun 
Shourie, the Magsaysay Award winner. A journal¬ 
ist, he writes with clarity and conviction, after thor¬ 
oughly searching and documenting his sources. A 
prolific writer, political commentaries are his forte. 
This time he has selected a most neglected field for 
his incisive research: The World of Fatwas, or, the 
Shariah in action (New Delhi, ASA, 1995. 685 p). 
Fatwas are equivalent to law codes issued by the 
Muslim clergy. They are the high literature of the 
Muslim community, the output of the highest and 
the most influential authorities, the ones who mould 
and direct it. In the present meticulously reasoned 
and documented study, Arun Shourie analyses 
Fatwas issued in India during the last 100 years. 


baring the mindset of die controllers of the commu¬ 
nity, as well as the closed, medieval, antediluvian 
world of the Ulema, their modus operandi, their enor¬ 
mous power as also the roots of that power. The 
book is sure to be "offensive" and "humiliating", not 
to Muslims in India, but to the pseudo-secularists 
and the pall-bearers of Muslim interests in the coun¬ 
try. 

From the harsh world of politics and fatwas, we 
now move to the benign world of philosophy, in 
Sophie's world (By Jastein Gaarder. Tr. from Norwe¬ 
gian by Paulette Mailer. London, Phoenix, 1995. 
405p). Looking in her mailbox one morning, a 14 
year old Norwegian school girl called Sophie 
Amundsen finds a surprising piece of papa 1 - On it 
are written two questions: "Who are you?" and 
"Where did the world come from?" The writer of the 
note, an enigmatic philosopher called Albert Knox, 
and his two teasing questions are the beginning of 
an extraordinary tour through the history of West¬ 
ern philosophy from the pre-Socrates to Sartre. In a 
series of brilliantly entertaining letters, and then in 
person, Knox opens Sophie's enquiring mind to die 
fundamental questions that philosophers have been 
asking since the dawn of civilisation. 

Isn't it a paradox that while we Indians are by 
and large backward looking (we always look to our 
past and to our traditions for guidance and inspira¬ 
tion), history-writing has never been a strong point 
of our intellectualism? As is the case with history of 
other disciplines, library history too has been a vic¬ 
tim of this prejudice. Thus, when an Indian chooses 
to take up this subject for writing (Librarianship and 
library science in India: An outline of historical perspec¬ 
tive, By Mohd. Taheer and Donald Gordon Davis, 
New Delhi, Concept, 1994), it makes it incumbent 
upon a librarian to take due notice of it. Library 
history of India is virtually the literary history of 
India. It encompasses within its fold the history of 
art tradition, art of writing, paper-making, printing, 
illustration and calligraphy, books and manu¬ 
scripts, scholarship and growth of knowledge, po¬ 
litical upheaval and educational attainment, library 
movement, besides accounts of pioneers leaving 
their imprints on the footprints of history. The 
present book deals with all these aspects, though 
blurring in details. Starting with the development 
of pictro-phonographic script of Mohenjodaros, it 
ends with 1992IFLA International Conference held 
at Delhi. Description of medieval libraries is the 
terra firma of the book. 

Information technology's sway is all encom¬ 
passing today. Its introduction in academic sphere 
is gathering momentum with each passing day. 
Whereas the awareness among scientists about the 
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application of information technology in various 
scientific disciplines is fairly widespread, the same 
cannot be said about social scientists and those con¬ 
nected with humanities subjects. The publication of 
Information technology for the social scientist (Ed by 
Raymond M. Lee. London, UCL Press, 1995. 230 p) 
is thus timely and welcome. It deals with topics like 
computer networks, desktop tools, online services, 
statistical software packages, expert system, com¬ 
puter simulation etc having bearing on social sci¬ 
ences. Besides, the book also assesses the impact of 
the new developments on research methods and 
techniques in social sciences. 

A book which has impressed this librarian 
greatly during the current year happens to be a 
reference book, entitled India 2001 • Reference 
Encyclopaedia (Bangalore, Mermaid Centre and 
lndmark Publishing, 1995. Vol 1. Sectional paging). 
It is indeed a commendable feat to bring together a 
mass of material relating to Indian history over the 
last 5000 years from the Vedic to the present times, 
and covering an extraordinary wide range of social, 
economic and political topics. The chapter on Ter- 
ceptions' presents Indian perceptions of time, the 
sun, the moon, guru and shishya paramparu, and the 
part played by symbols in worship. The section enti¬ 
tled 'Ancient concepts, systems and sciences' deals 


with India's contributions at the dawn of civilisation 
to the sciences, the sciences of life and art of govern¬ 
ment. Similarly, the chapter bearing the title 'A great 
destination' running to more than a hundred pages 
is a comprehensive guide to the tourist attractions 
in the country. Other sections deal with topics like 
National Symbols, Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Freedom movement. Lifestyles, Coins, Philately, 
Archaeology, Architecture, Art, Handicrafts, Edu¬ 
cation, Science & Technology, Music, Dance, Festi¬ 
vals and Fairs, Sports, Luminaries, and Indian quo¬ 
tations. Volume 1 of this work is the result of contri¬ 
butions of 77 authorities in their respective fields. 
The second volume of the encyclopaedia, we are 
told, is to deal with Agriculture, Industry, Minerals, 
Flora & Fauna, Planning, etc. Indeed, a mine of 
information for a librarian. 

Book appreciation is a highly individualistic 
trait. No two persons may agree about the likeability 
of the same book. The inclusion of certain books in 
the above piece is no index of the merit of these just 
as the exclusion of others is not a reflection on their 
quality. It just happened that the books mentioned 
above were received in this librarian's library and 
they caught his fancy through their contents. Space 
acts as a constraint on including any number of 
books in such an exercise. 
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Modernity and Tradition 


Padxna Bhuahan Dr. Vavilala Gopalakriahnayya, Chairman, Swa- 
mi Ramananda Theertha Rural Institute ft Adviser, AP State Pro¬ 
hibition Advisory Committee, delivered the Convocation Address 
at the thirteenth convocation of the Jawaharlal Nehru Technologi¬ 
cal University, Hyderabad. He said, "In keeping with the 
Gandhian Thought, we should preserve the network of productive 
system of Indian heritage, side by side imbibing the technnological 
advances to make the poorest of the poor, affluent and self-reliant. 
Modernity and tradition should go together to rejuvenate our 
village economy under globalisation. It is only then that the Ind¬ 
ian economy can be competitive and prosper in the international 
arena." Excerpts 


Wielding the weapon of 
Satyagraha and adopting the doc¬ 
trine of Ahtmsa, Mahatma Gandhi 
made Indians fight imperialism 
and emancipated them from sla¬ 
very. Pandit Nehru carried out 
the reconstruction of India on the 
basis of socialistic approach and 
planned development. In the in¬ 
ternational sphere, he adopted 
non-alignment. Further, he par¬ 
ticipated as Indian delegate in 
Anti-Imperialist conference at 
Brussels in 1927 and acted as the 
captain of the battle against Im¬ 
perialism. 

Migration from Europe 

That was the age prior to In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. The people 
of Europe started out on migra¬ 
tion. They were of two varieties. 
Some wanted to settle in a new 
country and eke out their liveli¬ 
hood. The others set out to estab¬ 
lish colonies under their imperial 
rule for their own selfish ends and 
for their commercial activities. 
America had been inhabited by 
native races. The land was limit¬ 
less. In Europe there was tremen¬ 
dous pressure of population and 
struggle for existence ensured, re¬ 
sulting in migration to distant 
places. 

The Occupation of America 

Chasing away the natives, the 


Europeans established settle¬ 
ments for themselves all over 
America. Setting up small hold¬ 
ings, they took to agriculture. 
They attempted to enter into busi¬ 
ness dealings with other countries 
and sought even to establish their 
authority over them. The voyage 
of Columbus was a part of this 
design. The rulers in England, 
France, Netherlands, Holland, 
Spain started travelling all over 
the world. In some countries, they 
sold their small commodities. * 
They started business dealings — 
especially, in the native commod¬ 
ities of those places. England es¬ 
tablished its rule over the people 
of America. Their rule became an 
irritant to the native populace- 
The immigrants in America faced 
two problems. The first problem 
was either to chase away the na¬ 
tives or to enslave them. The oth¬ 
er problem was the exploitation 
of the natives by the immigrant 
Europeans through trade. As a 
result, revolts against the British 
rule in America started. The aspi¬ 
ration for liberty and freedom 
grew and the urge for emancipa¬ 
tion from slavery was increasing¬ 
ly articulated and that was the 
declaration of American Indepen¬ 
dence. The regional states were 
separate, when the Independence 
war commenced. Then they start¬ 
ed putting their heads together to 


solve their problems. To put their 
thoughts in practice, the boycott 
of foreign goods commenced. The 
Declaration of American Inde¬ 
pendence asserted unequivocally 
the inalienable right of the Amer¬ 
icans to liberty and also the right 
to struggle for liberty. While these 
developments were going on in 
the West, the European imperial¬ 
ists embarked on another voyage. 
Following the route explored by 
Columbus, they extended their 
commercial activities to the East. 
India became their prime target. 
Thus, the Dutch, the Portugese, 
the French and the British started 
the occupation of India. 

To India for Business 

In those days, India was in a 
position to make articles of hand¬ 
icraft on commercial scale. Ind¬ 
ian-made articles had a great de¬ 
mand in countries abroa d The ar¬ 
ticles were of two kinds. One, tex¬ 
tile goods. The other, spices used 
in cooking. In their attempt to oc¬ 
cupy the country, they competed 
among themselves. In the early 
days, they preferred the Indian 
clothes. The European business¬ 
men slowly started occupying the 
country. In the business competi¬ 
tion, one country began conquer¬ 
ing another country. The Kings 
and Nawabs of that period, 
enamoured of the goods brought 
from abroad, allowed the Euro¬ 
peans the right to trade in their 
territories. 

The right facilitated the for¬ 
eign trader to take firm foot in the 
Indian soil. Taking advantage of 
the mutual animosity among the 
ruling kings, the traders com¬ 
menced occupying parts of India 
with the help of their armies, pri¬ 
marily to protect their trading in¬ 
terests. Their occupation was not 
confined to trading alone; it ex¬ 
tended to conquest of kingdoms 
also, assisted by the inherent 
weaknesses of the rulers. While 
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conquering the kingdoms/ they 
also went on looting the wealth of 
India. 

About the same time/ there 
was a Revolt in America. When 
America was slipping out of their 
control/ India came in handy for 
British exploitation. Further, the 
increase in technical expertise led 
to large scale industrial produc¬ 
tion. The funds for investing in 
such industrial production be¬ 
came available from the wealth 
looted from India. 

Instead of taking finished 
products like clothes and articles, 
they started bringing the clothes 
and articles from Europe, result¬ 
ing in cut-throat commercial ri¬ 
valry. The rural handicrafts of In¬ 
dia were ruthlessly sacrificed. 
The commercial rivalry and the 
expansionist designs of European 
countries culminated in 1914 as 
World War I. This led to the for¬ 
mation of the League of Nations. 
The grouping together of small 
principalities into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was the 
new phenomenon of that time. As 
the victorious nations imposed 
economic sanctions and levied 
hefty reparations for their losses 
during war, Germany resolved to 
avenge the defeat and humilia¬ 
tion, Consequently, Hitler emer¬ 
ged and evolved as the leader of 
Germany which had immense 
natural potential in technical ex¬ 
pertise and cultural resources. 

Exploitation by the Impe rialis ts 

Imperialists all over the 
world carried out their ruthless 
exploitation wherever possible to 
the utmost. In the name of imper¬ 
ial preference, British Imperialists 
imported their goods into all their 
colonies, including India, without 
taxes and without any restrictions 
and looted the colonial countries. 
Such exploitation led to mass 
awakening and the thoughts for 


masses moved towards demo¬ 
cratic principles. The movements 
of people moved along the path of 
progress. Revolts by masses also 
broke out at a few places. 

The world was disturbed by 
the economic policies and 
massification of people in Soviet 
Russia which came into being in 
1917, the urge and struggle for 
democracy on one hand and the 
commercial rivalries of imperial¬ 
ist countries and the expansionist 
desire of Germany and Japan and 
the might of armed forces on the 
other hand. Germany and Japan 
desired to establish their hege¬ 
mony over the world through the 
strength of their weapons. As a 
result. Fascism started invading 
the European countries under the 
leadership of Hitler. In the same 
way, Japan and Italy too started 
invading smaller countries. The 
rivalry in trade among imperial¬ 
ists and capitalists eventually led 
to war. About the same time, In¬ 
dia also started its mass struggle 
for total independence. 

As a result of the excessive 
arrogance of Hitler, both the capi¬ 
talist nations and the socialist 
countries like China and Russia 
joined hands together and inflict¬ 
ed a crushing defeat on Fascism. 
The offshoot of this was that 
many colonial countries, includ¬ 
ing India, achieved their indepen¬ 
dence. A few have evolved as 
democratic countries, a few oth¬ 
ers have emerged as socialistic 
countries. All these nations came 
together and established the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Organisation. In the 
Second World War, Europe was 
practically decimated. But Amer¬ 
ica flourished enormously in its 
capitalistic system, technical ex¬ 
pertise, industrial growth and the 
production of lethal weapons. 
America became immensely 
wealthy by selling the weapons 
manufactured in its factories to 


European countries for their 
wars. This resulted in a new con¬ 
flict in the world. 

On one side, a severe cold 
war ensued between democratic 
capitalist countries and the dem¬ 
ocratic nations which joined the 
socialist block. To find amicable 
solutions to problems arising 
from the two blocks the Non- 
Aligned Movement took birth. On 
the other side, organisations like 
World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund started to expand 
financial assistance. Although the 
UNO is sought to be run on demo¬ 
cratic principles, America is exer¬ 
cising its authority over the aid 
offered to several nations. 

The Cold War 

Wars in the battlefield have 
disapeared. The impact of cold 
war is sweeping through the en¬ 
tire world. With the financial as¬ 
sistance received from World 
Bank, many countries—especial¬ 
ly Germany and Japan — have 
recovered impressively after the 
world war. Simultaneously, the 
American capitalists seized the 
opportunity of taking the IMF into 
their monopolistic control throu¬ 
gh the World Bank. They started 
extending aid to several coun¬ 
tries. As a result, in the place of 
direct war and cold war, control 
over the nations, on the pretext of 
aid, ensued. 

Debt replaces War 

There are two ways for a 
country to conquer another. A 
former American Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles declared 
that "one is to gain control of its 
people by force of arms: the other 
is to gain control of its economy 
by financial means." John 
Kennedy, the former US Presi¬ 
dent, made it clear that Toreign 
aid is a method by which the 
United States maintains a posi¬ 
tion of influence and control 
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...around the world." Consequent* 
ly, wars in the battlefield turned 
into wars in aid packages. And 
many nations of the world got 
unwittingly caught in the trap of 
indebtedness. With the disap¬ 
pearance of Soviet Union, the im¬ 
pact on the cold war too faded 
away and the other battles start¬ 
ed. The first battle was against 
third world countries: the second 
was against socialism. 

Under the pretext of ensuring 
economic stability for the third 
world countries, loan was made 
available to those countries only 
if they organise themselves in ac¬ 
cordance with certain stipula¬ 
tions and conditonalities. The vol¬ 
untary self-chosen economic poli¬ 
cies are done away with and their 
own variety of economic liberali¬ 
sation is imposed. As a result, 
these countries sank inexorably in 
the xnire of debts and the indige¬ 
nous industries got totally wiped 
out. Very like the debtors sinking 
under the extortionist stipula¬ 
tions laid down by donors, the 
self-chosen methods of 
liberalisation helpful to the coun¬ 
tries totally faded away. The 
countries, which belaboured un¬ 
der the illusion of development 
sank under the weight of debt ac¬ 
tually. 

the gifted hamlet of the past 

turned into a piece of land 
yesterday 

to teach ms a lesson indeed ; 

by our time , it has reduced 
to a worthless nut; 

Day by day, it has become 
smaller and smaller still ! 

Just that way, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Iran, Iraq, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Argentina, Ethiopia, 
Cyprus, Peru, Columbia, Jamai¬ 
ca, Mexico, Bangladesh, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Bolivia, Brazil, Zam¬ 
bia, Zaire, Philippines, Chile, 


Zimbabwe have been totally en¬ 
gulfed by debt. They have lost 
their national identity and have 
been plagued by poverty, unem¬ 
ployment and severe starvation. 

Since the African countries 
could not repay the loans taken 
by them from the International 
Monetary Fund and the western 
countries, the countries had to 
pay during 1993 a staggering 
2,11,000 crores of dollars, includ¬ 
ing the additional interest. As 
there was no possibility of these 
countries coming out of the en¬ 
tanglement of debt, the Debt Cri¬ 
sis Organisation recommended 
that the loans might be written 
off. 

Even though we followed the 
economic policy initiated by 
Pandit Nehru and made a few er¬ 
rors, we were able to fully utilise 
the loan received by us upto 1970. 
As per the announcement of Re¬ 
serves Bank of India, the quan¬ 
tum of foreign loan by the end of 
March 1995 was to the tune of 99 
billion dollars. 

Rural Living 

Gandhijl believed that India 
had lived in the village. Social 
culture and historical changes at 
the lowest rung in a sporadic, ru¬ 
ral community, the grassroot of 
which is a village are basic essen¬ 
tials for holistic transformation of 
a country like India. 

In the good old days a village 
in India was considered a basic 
unit for all the social activities 
and held a unique position in the 
reckoning of her polity. Prior to 
the British rule, Indian villages as 
self-containing habitats were 
known for their intra- and inter¬ 
village help and cooperation for 
their needs, based on their major 
vocation, agriculture, with its de¬ 
pendent cottage industry. This 
inbuilt infrastructure of villages 
as mini-republics, led to the afflu¬ 


ence of the people living there. In 
the process, the rich produce, its 
finished quality, the expanding 
commerce and the out-stretching 
trade gradually developed so as 
to export the Indian goods espe¬ 
cially cloth to other countries. In 
return, it brought sizeable quan¬ 
tities of gold, besides name and 
fame. India was a leading, pros¬ 
perous country in the world then. 

With the entry of Britishers 
into India for trade and their con¬ 
sequent usurpation of the gover¬ 
nance of the country, our rural art, 
craft and economy were de¬ 
stroyed, the native community 
infrastucture shaken, its cottage 
industry uprooted and all that 
was great and elevating in the 
native society was levelled to the 
ground. India was reduced to a 
British Colony and economically 
plundered. Britishers used this 
plunder from India as a capital 
investment for the promotion of 
industry in their country and 
dumped the finished products in 
India for consumption to the 
detriment of native cottage indus¬ 
try. Not only that, our agriculture 
was heavily taxed. All this made 
India economically poor. As per 
William Degby's findings in his 
book Prosperous British India (1901), 
the estimated trade which meant 
the main drain of resources from 
India averaged to 18 million 
pounds a year during the period 
of Plassy (1757) to Waterloo 
(1815). 

Technological advances in 
the west replaced human labour 
by machine tools. In the process, 
machnised agriculture drastical¬ 
ly changed the entire complexion 
of cottage industry here too. Man¬ 
ual labour rendered surplus in the 
villages, forced the migration of 
people from rural areas to towns 
and cities for earning livelihood. 
This flow of rural population led 
to the ugly growth of slums in ur- 
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ban habitations, ensuing despica¬ 
ble degradation of human values 
in the run for food, clothing and 
shelter. The resultant machine 
age, born out of technological ad¬ 
vances, gave rise to unhealthy 
competition in the normal life of 
humans. It led to widening the 
gulf between the "too rich" and 
the "too poor". 

Also, a new class of people, 
namely, the middle class, 
emerged. This class, despite its 
limited resources, is frantically 
dreaming of acquiring all the 
comforts of the rich and the peo¬ 
ple of this class are often desper¬ 
ate in their practical life. They are 
the ones mainly tempted by luxu¬ 
ry goods of foreign make. 

The British Educational System 

On achieving Independence 
in 1947, the people of India had 
many dreams, as if it were possi¬ 
ble, at once, to usher in an era of 
Ram Rajya. People expected a more 
meaningful life, especially when 
their own leaders would be guid¬ 
ing the destiny of the nation. 

The first thing that needed to 
be done was to put an end to the 
on-going process of decultur- 
isation and dehumanisation of 
the Indian mind through the sub¬ 
tleties of Macaulay's system of 
education. Here we may recall the 
words prophetically uttered by 
Macaulay in 1835: "1 am going to 
give a new culture to the people 
of India, Whether British rule in 
India exists or not, the people of 
India will continue to live with 
our culture and language". He 
gave this culture through his edu¬ 
cation policy which the Britishers 
adopted for India. Unfortunately, 
we continued with the status-quo 
in education even after Indepen¬ 
dence. We did not evolve our ed¬ 
ucational philosophy based on 
Indian thought and its rich heri¬ 
tage, to suit the subtle needs of 


transformation of the Society into 
its Indian mould of harmony, 
peace, progress and prosperity 
based on equity and equality, en¬ 
shrined a6 cardinal principles in 
our constitution. To begin with, 
no serious thought was given to 
the restructuring of education in 
its totality from the base to the 
apex to make it mass-based qual¬ 
itatively in consonance with its 
relevance to the needs and aspi¬ 
rations of the common man in a 
village. Gandhi's concept of Basic 
Education was cold shouldered. 
Tagore's perception of Shantini- 
ketan and Zakir Hussain's of 
Jamia Millia were bypassed. Elit¬ 
ism in education continued and 
even strengthened itself. The in¬ 
stitution of University Grants 
Commission (UGC) to first mend 
things at the apex was created 
with vague goals and objectives. 
Elementary education, an essen¬ 
tial requisite for the relevant sys¬ 
tem of education, was left to the 
vagaries of change in its adhoc 
and subdued growth, without 
any deep thinking. 

Human material, thus pro¬ 
duced, is, by and large, direction¬ 
less, unemployment generating 
and value eroding. Sadly today, 
an educated village youth runs to 
the town for employment. No av¬ 
enues are created to utilise his ser¬ 
vices in his native surroundings, 
which badly need him for devel¬ 
opment there. 

Happily, of late, holistic view 
of development at the grassroot 
level is being taken. Panchayati 
Raj System of revamping democ¬ 
racy and development with the 
effective involvement of the rural 
population in their own welfare 
schemes including education, 
health care, pure drinking water, 
proper irrigation, relevant voca¬ 
tions etc, is on the anvil. Empha¬ 
sis is on integrated rural develop¬ 
ment, with decentralised ap¬ 


proach involving gram sabhas in 
their need based schemes. 

The Meaning of Poverty 

It has been realized of late 
that poverty is not just a matter of 
per capita levels of income. It is 
not even inadequate food, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter but also lack of 
social facilities such as education, 
health care, link roads, transport 
and communication facilities. To 
eradicate proverty, the provision 
of minimum social needs has to 
be made in the rural areas and the 
employment generating schemes 
have to be created there. We have 
to think globally and act locally. 

At the global level, the sce¬ 
nario presents a new look. The re¬ 
currence of shooting world war is 
warded off. World opinion is 
largely against arms piling. Even 
the cold war era is gone. The trade 
wars are also being controlled 
through the new weapon of 
World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) born out of GATT. The 
new trend is fast mopping all the 
countries whether developed, de¬ 
veloping and underdeveloped 
through regulated global market 
economy—both competitive and 
collaborating. The true meaning 
of Globalisation is implicit imple¬ 
mentation of the dictates of the 
World Trade Organisation. But 
Vinobaji's call Jai Jagat was meant 
to build a system on the village 
foundations from grassroot level. 
This difference must be carefully 
noted. Under the impact of this 
globalisation, we have also taken 
to the economic liberalisation of 
our country. A flood of multina¬ 
tionals is overpowering the coun¬ 
try with consumeristic culture al¬ 
ready costing Rs. 5000 billion a 
year. In addition, it is endanger¬ 
ing the rich heritage and tradition 
studiously nurtured for over 5000 
years. This switch over to market 
economy from the planned econo¬ 
my may deprive the farmer of 
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subsidies or tax rebates. 

To overcome this danger, ru¬ 
ral development today calls for a 
practical and objective approach 
to revamp the grassroot demo¬ 
cratic institutions with public 
amenities, such as health care cen¬ 
tres, schools, drinking water pro¬ 
vision, drainage system, link 
roads, banking and self helping 
facilities, in die direction benefi¬ 
cial to the poor, not by giving 
doles but by providing improved 
facilities, besides protecting the 
environment. The cottage indus¬ 
try has to be reinforced with mod¬ 
em technology and investment as 
adopted in Japan and other East 
Asian Countries. 

Speaking at the Inaugural 
function of national rural institu¬ 
tions and Swami Ramananda 
Theerth Rural Institute at 
Hyderabad on 3rd December, 
1995, the then Prime Minister Sri 
P.V. Narasimha Rao said: 

"Now look at the Japanese 
what they are doing. 
Miniaturisation, with greater 
technology, more ingenious 
technology, more delicate 
technology. That is where 
they are beating the others. 
So you will have to see that 
the technology that is needed 
for a small village, for a 
household would have to be 
found out not in the old fash¬ 
ion, but it has to be as sophis¬ 
ticated as the modem man re¬ 
quires. And that is what I 
have been calling LAPTOP 
technology. You know the 
computers, big computers, 
small ones, then the PCs and 
then finally it has come to 
LAPTOP and may be the 
PALMTOP, the next one is 
PALMTOP which comes on a 
palm. But the sophistication 
is the same except that it has 
the bigger memory and the 
smaller memory. That size 


you can always alter but the 
sophistication will not change 
because it will become more 
sophisticated. Now where is 
it possible? These technolo¬ 
gies would have to be intro¬ 
duced and developed in the 
rural universities. This is 
what I wanted to tell." 

The Chinese Experiment 

During the last decade, Chi¬ 
na has substantially developed 
her village economy through ded¬ 
ication, motivation and hardwork 
with the proper use of investment 
in money and technology from 
abroad. Small townships cover¬ 
ing clusters of villages are being 
developed throughout the length 
and breadth of vast country as 
China is. The aim is to make rural 
cottage industry more productive 
and competitive. The gains of for¬ 
eign investments and technolo¬ 
gical expertise have been channe¬ 
lised to trickle down to the lowest 
rung of the village industry, craft 
and vocation. 29% of China's ex¬ 
port is from the township enter¬ 
prises based on indigenous cot¬ 
tage industry improved techno¬ 
logically. 

To achieve similar progress 
here, we have to develop self-dis¬ 
cipline and self-reliance in our 
civic, social and economic activi¬ 
ties and also a well laid out sys¬ 
tem of public instruction based on 
our pursuits of material ends in 
tune with the moral and spiritual 
norms. 

With an overwhelming con¬ 
sensus on liberalisation policy 
aimed at developing competitive 
economy in tune with the inter¬ 
play of global market forces, we 
should effectively channelise our 
energies and resources. 

In keeping with theGandhian 
Thought, we should preserve the 
network of productive system of 
Indian heritage, side by side im¬ 


bibing the technnological advanc¬ 
es to make the poorest of the poor, 
affluent and self-reliant. Moder¬ 
nity and tradition should go to¬ 
gether to rejuvenate our village 
economy under globalisation. It 
is only then that the Indian econo¬ 
my can be competitive and pros¬ 
per in the international arena. 

A stable public sector is avail¬ 
able in India today. We have an 
armed force which is both self- 
reliant and self-confident. Al¬ 
though disparities in standards of 
living exist, efforts are made to 
attain the level of developed na¬ 
tions in the quality of industrial, 
agricultural and technological 
productivity. But intolerant of 
such advance, America is trying 
to impose its monopolistic rule on 
the world and to play the role of 
international police. While in¬ 
creasing its own nuclear arsenal, 
America is threatening that no 
other country should use atomic 
power for war. For this purpose, 
America is using World Bank as a 
tool. 

Indebted India 

Each paisa coming from 
World Bank today is likely to en¬ 
slave India for ever. The rupee 
exchange, the abolition of subsi¬ 
dies for social development 
programmes, privatisation of 
nationalised banks and insurance 
companies, liberalising the 
norms for foreign goods, foreign 
investments and foreign compa¬ 
nies, allowing concession in taxes 
for foreign companies, collecting 
high taxes from Indian industries 
and people, reducing controls on 
private banks and institutions, 
gross neglect of rural industries 
and other similar steps are con¬ 
tributing to rob India of economic 
freedom and to inflict a crushing 
blow on our sovereignty. 

Not only on our country, 
America is trying to impose its 
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imperialistic control on all de¬ 
veloping nations. Two hundred 
years of struggle for indepen¬ 
dence was necessary for India to 
come out of the East India Com¬ 
pany under British monarchy. Be¬ 
tween September 1991 and No¬ 
vember 1995 America set up 293 
companies with an investment of 
11,714 crores of rupees, Britain es¬ 
tablished 177 companies with an 
investment of 5,063 crores, Japan 
set up 929 companies with an out¬ 
lay of 1,500 crores, Switzerland 
invested 1330 crores, Germany es¬ 
tablished 174 companies, France 
47 companies and Italy 56 com¬ 
panies. A total of 15,000 compa¬ 
nies entered India during this pe¬ 
riod. These companies have the 
support of affluent imperialistic 
nations. 

The entry of multinational 
companies into India means that 
Indian economic system is toeing 
the line of International Monetary 
Fund. This may help to some ex¬ 
tent the areas of fiscal discipline, 
investment, foreign exchange and 
transfer of foreign technology. 
Modem technology, qualitative 
productivity and scientific man¬ 
agement techniques may also be 
helpful to us. But for our indige¬ 
nous industry to adopt these 
methods, it must undergo a total, 
radical transformation. The na¬ 
tive industry must reorganise it¬ 
self on its own and strive to im¬ 
prove the quality of its products 
and increase its exports through 
increased demand for its prod¬ 
ucts abroad. But the Indian indus¬ 
tries, with foreign industries op¬ 
erating by their side in India, are 
unable to compete with them in 
terms of massive investments and 
modem technology. As a result, 
the national industries are enter¬ 
ing into collaboration with for¬ 
eign companies not only for bor¬ 
rowing technology but also for 
bringing their products into In¬ 


dia. The multinational compa¬ 
nies, on their part, succeed in cre¬ 
ating great demand for their 
products through extensive dis¬ 
tribution network and establish 
control over production through 
their superior R & D in technolo¬ 
gy. The strategy of these compa¬ 
nies is to buy up large shares in 
the native companies and estab¬ 
lish their ownership over them. 
The Indian company in this man¬ 
ner will be totally wiped out of 
existence', warned a report on 
World Investment (WIR) pre¬ 
pared in 1996 by the Trade Devel¬ 
opment Conference of the UNO. 

Professor David Carton of 
Harvard University, in his book 
When the Corporations Rule the 
World , stated "the multinational 
companies for multifold increase 
of their strength are looting the 
people of several nations in the 
name of globalisation. Moreover, 
multinational companies are im¬ 
mensely more powerful than any 
government on the earth. They 
have also become the arbitrators 
of even cultural values in the 
world." Prof. Carton also made it 
amply clear in his book that the 
sort of development advocated by 
western countries would wean 
away people from their tradition¬ 
al professions which had provid¬ 
ed them the means of livelihood 
and force the people to depend on 
the jobs and products created by 
modern capitalist institutions. 
Our duty is to carry on the strug¬ 
gle to retain our independence 
and sovereignty and to free our¬ 
selves from the control of multi¬ 
national companies aided and 
abetted by desire for imperialistic 
hegemony. Towards this end, the 
people of India of diverse per¬ 
spectives, different political phi¬ 
losophies, different races, castes 
and living in different parts of the 
country must protect themselves 
from the grave danger of imperi¬ 


alism threatening to overwhelm 
them. It is the sacred patriotic 
duty of the young men and wom¬ 
en today to preserve the indepen¬ 
dence of our country, achieved 
through the numerous sacrifices 
of the older geneneration and also 
guard against the menace of yet 
another variety of slavery. We 
could free ourselves from the sla¬ 
very of imperialism in the past. 
We must not let slavery in, once 
again. 

The New Slogan 

It is into this renascent India 
that I appeal to you to wake up. 
While in the past, the slogan was 
"Workers of the world unite" now, 
strangely, the slogan is, "the capi¬ 
talists of the world unite”. Let us 
recall Nehru's clarion call at the 
Brussells conference, in renounc¬ 
ing imperialism and in uphold¬ 
ing sovereignty and for returning 
to the values of social justice and 
to Gandhian vision of a self reli¬ 
ant Indian rural life — "March to 
Villages”. 

Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the 
depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stre- tches 
its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clean stream of reason 
has not tost its may into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by 
thee into ever widening thought 
and action — 

Info that heaven of Freedom , my 
Fathers let my Country awake. 

- Geetanjali 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Man and Environment 


Prof. Hari Gautam, Vice- 
Chancellor of BHU, called upon 
the elders of the society to build 
mental as well 35 physical envi¬ 
ronment conducive for the heal¬ 
thy growth of younger generation. 
He was speaking at a function 
organised by Botanical Society of 
BHU, to mark the world environ¬ 
ment day. Prof. Gautam empha¬ 
sized that environment knew no 
boundary. Its implications were 
related to whole globe. The ques¬ 
tion of environment had become 
the question of survival. We must 
consider on this day as to what 
we were leaving for our proge¬ 
nies. In the absence of good envi¬ 
ronment we could not function ef¬ 
ficiently, he added. 

Prof. Kami! Singh, Director of 
Institute of Gandhian Studies, 
who was the chief guest of the 
function, stressed the need to re¬ 
evaluate the thoughts of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi in the context of 
present crisis. He said that 
Gandhi aptly remarked that 
mother earth could fulfil our 
needs but not our greed. The mad¬ 
dening wave of consumerism 
from the West was eroding the 
age old values of our land. Those 
values, he said, helped in protect¬ 
ing environment and had healthy 
relation with other creatures of 
the earth. 

Prof. Singh was of the opin¬ 
ion that dangers of pollution were 
more real than the calculated 
devastation of atomic bomb. It 
was high time that we started see¬ 
ing the world as a whole and not 
in dividing lines. It was impor¬ 
tant that what type of develop¬ 
ment model we opted for because 


the development and environ¬ 
ment were inter-related. There 
was a ratio between need and ex¬ 
ploitation of natural resources. 
Today the message of Buddha, 
Mahavir and Gandhi were not 
more spiritual but they showed a 
path of survival, he said. 

The noted scholar of Ancient 
Indian History and former Rector 
of Banaras Hindu University, 
Prof. Lallanji Gopal, said that the 
modem approach to environment 
was inadequate, because it took 
the man and environment as two 
separate entities. On the contrary 
the ancient Indian seers took the 
man as one with universe. There 
was no limit, it encompassed ev¬ 
erything. The piecemeal approach 
created trouble. Moreover ac¬ 
cording to Indian mind only out¬ 
er world was not sufficient 1 , the 
inner world was also important 
to create an healthy atmosphere, 
he opined and added that Yoga 
was the way shown by our spiri¬ 
tual leaders. 

The alternate approach was 
wholistic which was the Indian 
approach. No branch of intellec¬ 
tual pursuit of this country was 
without the concern for environ¬ 
ment. To make the practice effec¬ 
tive the Indian thinkers had 
adopted an informal approach to 
environment. They had a tech¬ 
nique to humanize the natural 
objects like river Ganga, he said 
and called upon the people to take 
pledge on' this day to protect 
mother earth. 

Prof. D.K. Rai, Dean of facul¬ 
ty of Science, said that we could 
not think of sustenance of envi¬ 
ronment without decreasing our 


wants. It was true that the early 
modern science postulated me¬ 
chanical view of universe which 
separated the man and his envi¬ 
ronment. This resulted in indis¬ 
criminate exploitation of nature. 
But in 1854 for the first time the 
great scientist Max Plank with his 
quantum theory challenged this 
view effectively. At present gen¬ 
erally scientists had accepted that 
man could not be separated from 
his universe. It was becoming 
clear that environment could not 
be protected unless man changed 
his life style and ways of thought. 

Prof. S.N. Upadhyay, mem¬ 
ber of the executive council of 
BHU underlined the need of uti¬ 
lizing the knowledge of biotech¬ 
nology in solving the problems of 
environment. But this would not 
be sufficient unless we kept up 
the time tested old traditions 
alive and practised them, he 
opined. 

Breakthrough in 
Zeolite Production 

The researchers at the Natio¬ 
nal Chemical Laboratory (NCL) 
are reported to have found an im¬ 
proved way to produce zeolites, a 
family of chemical facilitators. 
The breakthrough came when a 
team of scientists led by Dr Rajiv 
Kumar of the Pune-based re¬ 
search institute found that the for¬ 
mation of zeolites could be has¬ 
tened several times by adding a 
cocktail of inexpensive chemical 
compounds. 

Though these shape selective 
wonder catalysts have been in use 
in petro-chemical and other 
chemical industries for decades, 
their crystallization is notorious¬ 
ly slow and requires relatively 
high temperatures. 
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"It seems we have found a 
new method that cuts short the 
time required for zeolite crystalli¬ 
zation substantially," Dr Kumar 
said. 

The NCL team comprising Dr 
Asim Bhoumik, Dr Ranjeet Kaur 
Ahedi and Dr Subramanian 
Ganapthy besides Dr. Kumar had 
already filed patent applications 
for the technique in India and the 
USA, The proprietary technology, 
once industrially acceptable, 
would be a money spinner. 

"It is an exciting break¬ 
through with tremendous poten¬ 
tial for industrial applications," 
says Dr R.A. Mashelkar, the chief 
of Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, which runs a chain 
of 40 research laboratories in¬ 
cluding NCL. 

Zeolites (boiling stones in 
Greek) are a group of white or 
colourless alumina-silica based 
minerals with characteristic crys¬ 
tal structures that occur in nature. 

Until the 40s, zeolites were 
like any other chemical com¬ 
pound and aroused very little sci¬ 
entific curiousity. However, the 
discovery that some of these crys¬ 
talline compounds can be good 
catalysts in industrial chemical 
processes started a rat race to syn¬ 
thesize new zeolite materials 
with improved properties or new¬ 
er applications. 

NCL which has many zeolite 
technologies to its credit is among 
the five top zeolite research 
groups in the world. 

Increasing use of zeolites in 
industries has naturally boosted 
the demand for these materials, 
whose crystallization was pain¬ 
fully slow. Depending on their 
composition, the time taken for 
zeolite formation ranges from one 


day to one week. 

According to Dr Kumar, the 
significance of the work done by 
NCL is that it speeds up the crys¬ 
tallization of several types of zeo¬ 
lites, resulting in increased yield 
and substantia] savings in energy 
and cost, 

"Besides, the new findings is 
expected to throw light on how 
zeolites are formed in nature, an 
area which remained largely am¬ 
biguous during the 50 years of ze¬ 
olite research." 

Dr Mashelkar, who had been 
heading the Pune laboratory be¬ 
fore he took over as the Director- 
General of CSIR two years ago, 
said the NCL breakthrough was 
ma de possible by its years of long, 
fundamental work on zeolites. 

"It is once again proved that 
developing cutting edge technol¬ 
ogies always requires sound 
knowledge of basic scientific 
principles," he said. 

Advanced Course on 
Software Technology 

The Foundation for Innova¬ 
tion and Technology Transfer 
(PITT) of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi, in partnership 
with a leading IT education 
organisation and Software export 
house M/s IIS Infotech Ltd., pro- 
poses to start an Advanced 
Course on Software Technology 
(S.Tech). 

The Course is designed to 
bridge the existing gap in com¬ 
puter knowledge amongst scien¬ 
tific and technical graduates, and 
to meet the increasing demand for 
software professionals in the 
country. The mass education IT 
courses presently available in the 
country are by and large able to 
only partially fulfil the needs of a 
very small industry segment, and 


that too mainly at the program¬ 
mer and technician level. The 
S.Tech course aims at creating a 
body of software development 
specialists for business and in¬ 
dustry from amongst the fresh 
and practising engineers and sci¬ 
entists. 

It is an evening course of 6 
months duration for theory and 
practicals and 3 months for a 
project. The programme is aimed 
at both working personnel and 
fresh graduates. 

The course consists of eight 
modules in total, out of which six 
are compulsory and two are to be 
chosen out of four elective mod¬ 
ules offered. The Compulsory 
Modules are: a) State of the Art of 
Information Technology, b) Soft¬ 
ware Engineering, c) Network Ar¬ 
chitecture & Applications, d) Da¬ 
tabase Management Systems & 
Applications, e) UNIX & C Pro¬ 
gramming, and f) C++ Objective 
Oriented Programming. Elective 
Modules (2 out of 4): g) MS-Win¬ 
dows Programming, h) Multime¬ 
dia, i) X-Windows Programming, 
j) Business Applications. 

The last date for submission 
of Application Form is July I, 
1996. Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. A.K. Sengupta, 
Managing Director, Foundation 
for Innovation and Technology 
Transfer, ITT, Hauz Khas, New 
Delhi-110 016. 

Blue Planet Prize lor 
Swaminathan Foundation 

The M S. Swaminathan Re¬ 
search Foundation (MSSRF), a 
non-profit organisation in Mad¬ 
ras has been chosen for the fifth 
Blue Planet Prize for 1996. 
Dr. Wallaces. Broecker,New ber¬ 
ry Professor of Geology at Colum¬ 
bia University in the U.S. is the 
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other winner of the prestigious in¬ 
ternational award for 1996. 

The award instituted by the 
Asahi Glass Foundation, Japan 
annually selects two recipients — 
individuals group and organi¬ 
sations — for their contributions 
to the resolution of global envi¬ 
ronment problems. The award 
was first given in 1992 at the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Conference on Envi¬ 
ronment and Development in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The M.S. Swaminathan Re¬ 
search Foundation supports the 
promotion of sustainable agricul¬ 
ture and rural development with 
methods that include the preser¬ 
vation and sustainable utilisation 
of biodiversity, the improvement 
of soil and plant health using en¬ 
vironmentally friendly methods, 
and the creation of eco-jobs for 
rural families. The research foun¬ 
dation, chaired by Prof. M.S. 
Swaminathan, is the first Blue 
Planet Prize winner from Asia. 

Dr. Broecker has made major 
contributions to the understand¬ 
ing of climate change and global 
warming through his research 
into global ocean currents and 
ocean chemical cycles, particular¬ 
ly the carbon cycle. 

in addition to public recogni¬ 
tion, each Blue Planet prize win¬ 
ner will receive 50 million Yen 
(Rs. 1.60 crore), and it will be 
presented at a special ceremony 
in Tokyo on October 31. The re¬ 
cipients will deliver commemo¬ 
rative lectures at the United Na¬ 
tions University in Tokyo on No¬ 
vember 1. 

The past winners of the prize 
are: Dr. Syukuro Manabe erf the 
U.S., International Institute of En¬ 
vironment and Development 
(RED), U.K., Dr. Charles D. Keel¬ 
ing of the U.S., IUCN — the 


World Conservation Union, Swit¬ 
zerland, Prof. Dr. Eugen Seibold 
of Germany, Lester R. Brown of 
the U.S., Dr. Bert Bolin of Sweden 
and Dr. Maurice F. Strong of Can¬ 
ada. 

National Patent 
Mission 

The Council of Scientific and 
industrial Research (CS1R) pro¬ 
poses to launch a national patent 
mission in a bid to translate the 
intellectual prowess of its over 
10,000 scientists into substantial 
economic advantage. This deci¬ 
sion was taken at CS1R meet on 
intellectual property that was at¬ 
tended by Indian scientists, plan¬ 
ners and policy makers in New 
Delhi recently. 

Under the mission, the apex 
research body will assign a senior 
scientist at each CSIR laboratory 
to screen all research findings for 
potential patenting before they 
were sent for publication. 

Besides, CSIR would embark 
on a time-bound patient literacy 
programme to educate its science 
and technology personnel about 
intricacies of patent reading, 
writing and filing, said Dr R A 
Mashelkar who delivered the first 
foundation lecture of the Natio¬ 
nal Academy of Agricultural Sci¬ 
ences (NAAS) in New Delhi. 

In view of "the poor aware¬ 
ness" about Intellectual property 
among Indian scientists, CSIR 
had decided to rope in interna¬ 
tional technology firms like Brit¬ 
ish technology group (BTG) for 
possible patent education 
programmes, Dr Mashelkar said. 

A1AER Annual 
Conference 

Dr. Viola Devapackiam, Di¬ 
rector, Tamil Nadu State Council 
for Higher Education, stressed die 
need for teaching students the 


necessary skills to tackle "unpre¬ 
dictable' problems. The curricu¬ 
lum often had no relevance to the 
socio-economic situations with 
many lessons being studied by 
science graduates becoming ob¬ 
solete at the end of the three-year 
course. "The capacity to learn is 
more important that what is 
learnt', she said while participat¬ 
ing at the valedictory function of 
the annual conference of the All 
India Association for Educational 
Research (AIAER) organised by 
the St. Christopher's College of 
Education in Madras recently. 

Calling for professionalism 
among teachers, she said the 
teaching fraternity should be sen¬ 
sitive to the demands of society. 
She expressed faith that things 
would change and urged teach¬ 
ers to work with a sense of com¬ 
mitment. 

Dr N.P. Banerjee, vice-presi¬ 
dent, AIAER, who presided, said 
it was reassuring to see nearly 30 
per cent of the research papers at 
the conference were on 'strategy 
research' against 17 per cent last 
year. The teachers had discovered 
viable effective strategies in edu¬ 
cational research. Earlier, 'we 
were groping to get a foothold in 
education' by absorbing foreign 
technologies. 

Mrs. Shanthibai Kent, College 
Lecturer, gave details on the vari¬ 
ous papers presented at the three- 
day meet. Focussing on the theme 
'education for excellence', reports 
on teacher education, primary, 
secondary, higher secondary ed¬ 
ucation, and other general topics 
were discussed. 

NRDC Interaction 
Offices in UTs 

The National Research De¬ 
velopment Corporation (NRDC), 
the premier technology transfer 
organisation undo- the Depart- 
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ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, proposes to expand its 
scope of operation by opening re¬ 
gional interaction offices in all the 
five UTs, and at the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science (IISc), Bangalore. 

While the office at IIT, 
Kanpur., has already started func¬ 
tioning from May 15, the one at 
QT, Kharagpur, is scheduled to 
be opened by June end. The re¬ 
maining offices at IIT, Bombay, 
Madras, and Delhi, and IISc, are 
also expected to go on stream by 
September. 

The main purpose of setting 
up the centres is to facilitate 
transfer to industry and commer¬ 
cialisation of technologies gener¬ 
ated by the institutes, and arrange 
for intellectual property protec¬ 
tions. 

Among other things, the cen¬ 
tres would help evaluate technol¬ 
ogies, carry out patent searches, 
and assist industry partners in 
preparing feasibility reports and 
investment proposals for submis¬ 
sion to appropriate financial in¬ 
stitutions and also help conclude 
joint technology development 
and licensing agreements. 

Essay Competition 

As part of its 10th anniversa¬ 
ry celebration, the Institute of Ob¬ 
jective Studies (lOS), New Delhi 
plans to hold an essay competi¬ 
tion open to all graduates and 
above. The topics are (1) Chang¬ 
ing Global Scenario-Alternative 
Islamic Model; and (2) Social 
Structure and the Parliamentary 
Democracy in India. 

Both the topics carry 1st & 
2nd prizes of Rs. 10,000 & 
Rs. 7,500 respectively while the 
first topic would carry an addi¬ 
tional third prize of Rs. 5,000. 

Interested scholars may ap¬ 


ply for the competition to the In¬ 
stitute, asking for synopsis indi¬ 
cating the scope and the dimen¬ 
sion of the essays. On receipt of 
synopsis, they would have to sub¬ 
mit by 15.7.96 an outline of their 
proposed essay to the Secretary 
General of the Institute for ap¬ 
proval. On receiving the Insti¬ 
tute's approval which will be con¬ 
veyed to them by 1.8.96, they 
would submit their eassys (in 
triplicate) on or before 30.9.96 
positively for evaluation. 

The essays would be in En¬ 
glish within the limit of 5,000 to 
6,000 words typed on one side of 
foolscap size paper in double 
space. These should be sent to 
Prof. Sanghasen Singh, Secretary 
General, Institute of Objective 
Studies, P.O. Box 9725, Jamia Na- 
gar. New Delhi-110 025. 

Bibliography on 
Mahatma Gandhi 

A comprehensive Annotated 
Bibliography on Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, prepared by Ananda M. 
Pandiri with the help of Gujarat 
Vidyapith Library has been pub¬ 
lished by the Greenwood Press, 
London. This was revealed by 
Prof. Ramlal Parikh, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Vidyapith. 

The Gujarat Vidyapith Li¬ 
brary has a fully computerised 
on-line collection of over 16000 
books on Gandhian Studies. Ac¬ 
cording to the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
it is one of the largest collections 
on this subject. It includes origi¬ 
nal files of Young India, Navjivan 
& Harijan, all journals edited by 
Gandhiji from 1895 to 1948. The 
collection is open to all for refer¬ 
ence. 

Dual-Degree Programme 

The IIT, Bombay has started a 
unique dual-degree programme 
for the academic year 1996. Stu¬ 
dents of chemical, mechanical 


and electrical engineering disci¬ 
plines can join this programme. 
After the completion of the five 
year programme the students will 
be awarded the B Tech and M 
Tech degrees in the chosen disci¬ 
plines. Students who qualify in 
the JEE can be admitted to the 
dual degree programme. 

AMU Orientation 



The Academic Staff College 
of the Aligarh Muslim University 
proposes to organise the follow¬ 
ing Orientation Programmes dur¬ 
ing 1996-97: i) Botany, Zoology, 
Wild Life Science, Geology & 
Home Science—18.09.96 to 
16.10.96; ii) Political Science, His¬ 
tory, Psychology, Philosophy, 
West Asian Studies, MIL, MEL, 
Lib. & Inf. Science, Sociology & 
Linguistics—23.12.96 to 19.01.97 
and iii) Business Administration, 
Commerce, Economics, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Theology and Islamic 
Studies—19.03.97 to 15.04.97. 

The Catchment Areas are: 
Agra University and its affiliated 
colleges; Meerut University and 
its affiliated colleges; Roorkee 
University and Aligarh Muslim 
University, While 85-90 per cent 
selections shall be restricted to 
teachers from the Catchment 
Area, 10-15 per cent selections 
shall be made on all India basis. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from the Director, Aca¬ 
demic Staff College, Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh. 

Young Researcher 
Award 

The Indian Accounting Asso¬ 
ciation, Member Organisation of 
the International Association for 
Accounting Education & Re¬ 
search (IAAER), U.S.A. invites re¬ 
search proposals on research 
works done during the last five 
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years in the area of accounting for 
consideration of die Young Re¬ 
searcher Award. The researcher 
should not be more than 35 years 
of age as on 31.12.1995. The last 
date for submission of proposals 
is 30.11.96. These may be sent to 
Prof. D. Prabhakara Rao> General 
Secretary-IAA, 2-Shanmukha 
Apartments, China Waltair, 
Visakhapatnam-530 017. 

Goyal Prize for 
TEFR Director 

Prof Virendra Singh, Direc¬ 
tor, Tata Institute of Fundamen¬ 
tal Research, Mumbai, has been 
selected for the Goya! Prize 95 for 
his outstanding contribution in 
the field of theoretical high ener- 


Agricultural consultancy ser¬ 
vices are likely to be offered by 
the Tamil Nadu Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity (TNAU), within the next 
two months. This was revealed 
by Dr. S. Sankaran, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, TNAU, while inaugurating a 
summer institute on 'Biological 
suppression of agricultural pes¬ 
ts', organised by the Centre for 
Plant Protection Studies of the 
University in Coimbatore recent¬ 
ly. He said that the plan to offer 
consultancy services had been ap¬ 
proved, and a final clearance was 
awaited bom the state govern¬ 
ment. 

University scientists will pro¬ 
vide help in 60 selected areas, and 
will be officially deputed by the 
University to help entrepreneurs 
develop agro-based industries. 
Two-thirds of the consultation fee 
would go to the scientist, and one 
third to the University. 

Dr. Sankaran said that a 


gy physics. 

According to Dr S.P. Singh, 
Prof of Chemistry, Kurukshetra 
University, who is also the con¬ 
vener of the advisory board for 
the Goyal Prize, the Prize, insti¬ 
tuted by Mr Ram S. Goyal, is giv¬ 
en to scientists for excellence in 
scientific research in India. He 
said thatthe awards for chemical, 
biological and applied sciences 
would be announced soon. 

Twelve scientists have been 
honoured with the Goyal Prize 
which carries an award of Rs 1 
lakh, a gold medal and a citation. 
These scientists include Prof 
Jayant Narlikar (Pune), Prof S.K. 
Joshi (Delhi) and Prof G.S. 
Aggarwal (Hyderabad). 


three-year project on biological 
pest control had been sanctioned 
for TNAU by the Department of 
Bio-technology, Government of 
India. A sum of Rs. 13.28 lakhs 
had been provided as cent-per- 
cent sponsorship by the Depart¬ 
ment of Bio-technology, for the 
scheme. ^Utilization of protozoan 
vairimoopha species in the inte¬ 
grated pest management of 
helicoverpa armigera (cotton, 
pulses, sunflower and ground¬ 
nut)/ 

Dr. G. Santharam, Professor 
of Entomology, will be the Princi¬ 
pal Investigator for the project, to 
be carried out in the Department 
of Agricultural Entomology at 
TNAU. 

Veterinaiy Sciences 
Vanity for Punjab 

The Punjab Chief Minister, 
Mr Harcharan Singh Brar, an¬ 
nounced that a university of vet¬ 
erinary and animals sciences 


would be set up at Damdama 
Sahib, Talwandi Sabo, to give a 
fillip to the livestock management 
system in the agricultural econo¬ 
my of the state and bring about 
improvement in the overall pro¬ 
ductivity. A committee under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary has been set up to prepare 
the project report, which would 
be ready within six months. The 
other members of the committee 
are Principal Secretary (Finance), 
Financial Commissioner and Sec¬ 
retary for Animal Husbandry, Di¬ 
rector of Animal Husbandry/ Sec¬ 
retary of Veterinary Council of 
India and Registrar of Veterinary 
Council, Punjab. 

Mr Brar said the state gov¬ 
ernment had taken this decision 
as a part of the government's 
programme for diversification of 
agriculture. At present, the 
Punjab had only one college of 
veterinary sciences at Ludhiana, 
which was inadequate to meet the 
requirements of trained manpow¬ 
er for the state animal husbandry 
department, the state dairy and 
poultry corporations, the feed 
stock and pharmaceutical indus¬ 
tries and the growing number of 
livestock and poultry related in¬ 
dustries. 

The animal product techno¬ 
logical sector would also require 
technologists trained in the pro¬ 
cessing of milk, meat, eggs, t.sh 
wool and hides and skin, etc. Ad¬ 
equate facilities for training in 
these areas did not exist in the 
state. Non-availability of trained 
personnel in sufficient numbers 
in these areas seriously hamper¬ 
ed the growth of the livestock in¬ 
dustry, specially the processing 
of animal products. It was, there¬ 
fore, high time that a livestock 
research and development prog- 


News from Agricultural Universities 

TNAU Plans Consultancy Services 
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ramme was given attention, he 
added. 

Mr Brar said the ongoing ge¬ 
neric improvement of programme 
would be strengthened and train¬ 
ing and research schemes in new 
areas, like bio-technology generic 
improvement, etc would be intro¬ 
duced. 

New Seed Varieties 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) has de¬ 
veloped 18 new varieties of seeds 
of various crops recently. The 
new seeds include nine varieties 
of paddy, one each of fodder sor¬ 
ghum ( Teepi forma ), pearl millet, 
blackgram, horsegram, sesame, 
sugarcane, mango and two vari¬ 
eties of cotton. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the 
university. Dr M V Rao, said all 
the varieties had been approved 
and released by the State Seed 
Sub-Committee on May 31. 


Between 1st to 7th July, 1996 
the following schedule of telecast 
on higher education through 
JNSAT-ID under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed. The 
programme is presented in two 
sets of one hour duration each 
every day from 6.00 am to TflO 
a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. 
The .programme is available on 
the TV Network throughout the 
country. 

1st Transmission 
6.00 non. to 7.00 un 

2.7.96 

"Emerging Issues in Science 


released by the APAU so far had 
gone up to 59 in addition to two 
rice hybrids, he said, adding that 
a total of 243 crop varieties were 
developed since its inception in 
1964. 

Stating that there was always 
a need for developing new variet¬ 
ies of crops as the existing breeds 
were susceptible to pests and 
gallmidge which was prevalent 
in Telangana and Rayalaseema 
regions in the State, Dr Rao said 
the nine new rice seeds were re¬ 
sistant to the epidemic. The new 
rice varieties are Srikakulam 
Sannalu, Vasundkara , Bharani , 
Sravani, Sioathi, Penna, Kesava, Siva 
and Indur Samba. The fodder sor¬ 
ghum is named as Teepi Jonna, 
pearlmillet as Atlanta, blackgram 
as LBG-648, horsegram as Palem- 
2, Sesame as Swetha ThU , sugar¬ 
cane as Co-8013 and cotton as 
Aravinda and Raghavcndra. The new 
mango variety is called KMH-1 
which is a cross breed of ckeru- 
kurasatn and khader. 


and Technology" 

"Museums Around the 
World: The Gold Museum in 
Bogota 1 * 

"Preparation of Aspirin" 

4.7.96 

"New Era of Science and 

Technology" 

"Chromotherapy” 

"Literature in Society 
Renaissance: Myth and Real¬ 
ity- Part I” 

6.7.96 

"Interpolation Polynomial- 
Part I” 

"Wildlife: In Communion 


with Nature" 

The Palm Oil" 

7.7.96 

"Living with Health: Invita¬ 
tion to Health" 

Ilnd Transmission 
1.00 pjn. to 2.66 pjn 

1.7.96 

"The Week Ahead" 

"Medical Physicists in India - 
Part IT* 

"Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment - Part 13: New Trends in 
HRD" 

2.7.96 

"Jaundice - No Yellow Mon¬ 
ster" 

"Interview - Concept of Inter¬ 
view - Part I" 

'Living with Health: Invita¬ 
tion to Health” 

3.7.96 

"Bookfare-XT* 

"Mosque Architecture" 

"The Butterfly Effect" 

4.7.96 

"Inside PC (Posonal Comput¬ 
er)" 

"Save Himalaya and Ganga" 
"How Do We Speak - Part F 

5.7.96 

"Cosmic Matters" 

"Women in Profession: Media 
and Women - Part II" 
"Natural Gas in Industry” 

6.7.96 

"Lasyakala - Mohiniattam” 
"Appreciating Tagore's The¬ 
atre" 

"Poems from Gitanjali" 

7.7.96 

"No Telecast" 


Hie number of rice varieties 


_ News from VGC_ _ 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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News from Abroad 


UBC Visiting Scholar Program 1997-98 


The University of British 
Coiumba (UBC), Canada, offers a 
Visiting Scholar Program as an in¬ 
tegral part of its Centre for Re¬ 
search in Women's Studies and 
Gender Relations. Scholars work¬ 
ing in these areas are encouraged 
to apply to spend leave time (one 
to six months) in affiliation with 
the Centre. The goal of the Centre 
is to stimulate feminist research 
and to facilitate interchange of 
ideas and collaboration among 
scholars, at UBC and elsewhere. 
During their appointment. Schol¬ 
ars will contribute to scholarly ac¬ 
tivities of the Centre by partici¬ 
pating regularly in interdiscipli¬ 
nary seminars/ discussion grou¬ 
ps. Scholars normally will also 
give a public lecture in the Cen¬ 
tre's "Lecture Series" during their 
term. 

The Visiting Scholar prog¬ 
ramme is open to faculty, both 
untenured and tenured, as well 
as to post-doctoral and indepen¬ 
dent scholars who are engaged in 
critical work on women and gen¬ 
der and who are not currently 
working on a higher degree at any 
institution. In its selection of visi¬ 
tors, the Centre hopes to create a 
diverse community of junior and 
senior scholar-researchers. Al¬ 
though funds are limited, suc¬ 


cessful applicants may receive fi¬ 
nancial support which may be 
taken either as salary or research 
funding. Scholars from "develop¬ 
ing" countries are encouraged to 
apply. 

All scholars will be provided 
with shared office space, phone, 
access to a computer and secre¬ 
tarial assistance. The University's 
academic year runs from Septem¬ 
ber to April, therefore, applicants 
are encouraged to schedule the 
majority of their visit to the Cen¬ 
tre during these months. Scholars 
will normally only receive fund¬ 
ing on one occasion. 

The Applications must in¬ 
clude: curriculum vitae, a de¬ 
tailed statement of research plans 
for the time period, the length of 
time for which they are applying 
and die beginning date, an indi¬ 
cation of required funding. 

The applicant must also ar¬ 
range to have two referees for¬ 
ward their assessments to: Visit¬ 
ing Scholar Program, Centre for 
Research in Women's Studies and 
Gender Relations, 1896 East Mall, 
University of B.C., Vancouver 
Canada, V6T1Z1. 

The closing date for receipt of 
applications is October 31st, 1996. 


Continuing Education for 

Managers 

The Continuing Education 
Center of the Asian Institute of 
Technology, Thailand, proposes 
to organise a Training Course on 
Advanced Management Program 
for Asia Pacific Managers on 5-16 
August 1996. 

The course designed for man¬ 
agers provides an opportunity for 
leaders and executives to reflect 
upon, gain knowledge and ac¬ 
quire new skills to cope with the 
complex and dynamic business 
environments proactively. 

The program is designed to 
enable participants to identify 
problem areas in the field of mar¬ 
keting, finance and human re¬ 
source management and take cor¬ 
rective actions and to gain insight 
into new ideas and trends in the 
management field. 

The course is divided into 
three modules : (0 Marketing Man¬ 
agement — Marketing manage¬ 
ment: an overview; Strategic man¬ 
agement framework: mission, 
goals: Analyzing the competition; 
and The global Strategic perspec¬ 
tive; (ii) Financial Management — 
Financial accounting; Corporate 
finance and role of capital mar¬ 
kets; and Managerial accounting; 
(iii) Human Resource Management — 
Basic framework for human re¬ 
source development; Employee 
selection training and perfor¬ 
mance appraisal; Employee moti¬ 
vation; and Team building and 
leadership. 

The last date for receipt of ap¬ 
plications is 15 July 1996. Further 
details may be had from Continu¬ 
ing Education Cotter, Asian In¬ 
stitute of Technology, G.P.O. Box 
- 2754, Bangkok, 10501 Thailand. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Insightful Chronicle 

Monica Das* 


S.Y. Quraishi. Social marketing for social change. Delhi, AJanta 
Publications, 1996. Pp. xx+282. Rs. 290.00 


Social marketing as a concept 
has yet to gain currency. Social 
marketing is basically intended to 
act as a support system or a back 
up for the various developmental 
programmes meant for the peo¬ 
ple. Though the concept of social 
marketing originated in the Unit¬ 
ed States of America, it has more 
relevance to the poor and under¬ 
developed countries with limited 
resources. In India social market¬ 
ing has hot made much headway 
notwithstanding the fart that it 
was the first country in the world 
where the concept was put to 
practice — quite successfully — 
in the 1960s. Perhaps people's 
mind-set regarding the term mar¬ 
keting in general has to be 
changed and their attention 
needs to be focused on the strong 
element of social welfare that is 
present in the concept of social 
marketing as opposed to product 
marketing. 

The author's interest in social 
marketing developed when he 
was die project director of USAID 
and had assisted in social mar¬ 
keting in the ICDS (Integrated 
Child Development Services) 
project in Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra. He decided to pursue the 
interest with academic research 
and went for a doctoral degree in 
soda! marketing for women and 
child development. Manoff Inter¬ 
national, New York were the 


'Reader in Economics, Gorgi College 
for Women, University of Delhi Delhi. 


consultants to the ICDS project. 
Mr Richard K. Manoff has also 
written the foreword to the book. 

The author has afforded in¬ 
teresting insights into all the go¬ 
ings on so far as social marketing 
is concerned. It is in fact a chroni¬ 
cle of various events that have 
confronted the issue of social mar¬ 
keting. Attention has been drawn 
to the fact that social marketing 
can act as a facilitator for the 
smooth execution of social devel¬ 
opmental programmes. If worked 
upon well this could yield far 
reaching positive results by way 
of averting socio-economic disas¬ 
ters like AIDS, population explo¬ 
sion, epidemics etc, to name a few. 
The author wants the reader to 


have a serious rethink cm all these 
issues. The public spirited person 
in him comes out bold and clear 
in the earnestness with which he 
voiced his opinion. The sense of 
urgency one just can't miss in his 
tone — he wants things to hap¬ 
pen & happen fast, and all for the 
public weal. 

A lot has been done, but a lot 
more remains to be done. The au¬ 
thor wants us to bear this in mind. 
The pivotal point is how to get 
through to the people most effec¬ 
tively. It's the age of communica¬ 
tion — the internet, cyberspace, 
the cellular and satellite link and 
our very own commonplace me¬ 
dia — we have it all. Yet what is 
important Is not the vehicle that 
carries the message but how art¬ 
fully and effectively it drives 
home the point. Despite modem 
technologies our age old street 
plays and nautankis go a long way 
in passing on the message. 
Quraishi has beautifully illustrat¬ 
ed this fact with case studies. 

The author with his mature 


BZEI2 


A UNIQUE AORK FROM 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 

HEALTH AND PAN CHAY ATI RAJ 
Bakshi D, Sinba and P. S. K. Menon 

Hie All-India study covering ten states and fifteen specific 
projects is indeed a good effort. The search is for a viable 
model or models to ensure environmental sanitation, health 
and panchayati raj. Rs. 200 

The study of various facets of Environmental 
Sanitation, Health and Panchayati Raj has its 
sources in the mature wisdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who thought out plans to uplift of our 
country, through development from village 
upwards. — Mntic Rty Anond 
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perspective borne out of his long 
years in the civil service delves 
veqrobjectively on both the suc¬ 
cess stories as well as all the dis¬ 
heartening episodes concerning 
the issue in hand. The book does 
not load us with uninteresting 
empirical data. Data has been 
used only to substantiate the 
statements made. 

In the Hist few chapters one 
does have an uneasy feeling of 
being provoked and left in the 
lurch but as the book progresses 
the author does suggest a work¬ 
able strategy. Some of the ele¬ 
ments of this strategy are integrat¬ 
ing the programmes with the val¬ 
ues and cultural mores of the re¬ 
gion, keeping in mind the under- 
standability and credibility of the 
message and most of all people's 
own involvement in the prog¬ 
rammes. Quraishi cites the exam¬ 
ple of Mahila Mandats where at¬ 
tempts have been made to incor¬ 


porate women in participatory 
roles. What comes out loud and 
clear is that the programmes of 
marketing an idea or a message 
have to be conceived in the ver¬ 
nacular instead of in English as is 
normally the case. The impor¬ 
tance of the diversity of the re¬ 
gions in the country just cannot be 
underplayed leave aside being 
ignored. 

The author bestows immense 
faith on the instrument of social 
marketing in bringing about a 
phenomenal change in the atti¬ 
tudes of people, the 'junta' as we 
call them. The verve with which 
he has put forth his ideas is rather 
infectious. It can arouse further 
passion and can also have a simi¬ 
lar impact in so far as motivating 
people is concerned. 

The book is a compelling com¬ 
bination of information and strat¬ 
egy. Considering the symbiotic 


relationship between men and in¬ 
stitutions, it is necessary to mar¬ 
ket ideas that can harness human 
resource for greater good. Human 
resource capitalism which has 
gained currency in recent times 
envisions a situation wherein mil¬ 
lions of human beings continual¬ 
ly do their best at work and try to 
improve their performance day 
after day. They operate in terms 
of the nexus of work excellence, 
fitness of mind and body, duty/ 
commitment and cooperation in 
every sector of the national econ- 
omy and society. 

The resultant effect would 
manifest in greater productivity, 
innovation and wealth generation 
which would propel the economy 
towards self sustaining growth. 
Thus we have this book Social 
Marketing for Social Change — a 
book with a strong sense of pur¬ 
pose. 


COMMUNICA TION 


Library Research in India 


The article "The Ph.D. 
Programme on Library Research 
in India; A Bird's Eyeview" (Uni- 
versify Nobs 15th April 1996) suf¬ 
fers from lot of inadequacies. The 
author does not seem to have a 
proper perspective of the Ph.D. 
programmes conducted in the In¬ 
dian universities. The omission of 
some of the leading universities 
like Kamatak University, Dhar- 
wad, Mysore University, Banga¬ 
lore University, Mangalore Uni¬ 
versity in the state of Karnataka 
is a glaring one. In addition, sev¬ 
eral other universities like S.V. 
University, Tirupati, Kerala Uni¬ 
versity, Osinania University, 
Nagpur University, Sambalpur 
University, Berhampur Universi¬ 
ty, Annamalai University & Ma¬ 
dras University, etc have contrib¬ 
uted considerably to the research 


output in the field of Library and 
Information Science. 

The author has also said that 
some of the important and rele¬ 
vant issues in the present context 
are not attempted properly. This 
is highly debatable. 1 strongly feel 


I thank you for introducing 
the interesting "My Favourite 
Reading" Column. Professor A.P. 
Sharma'a "Untouchables" (Univer¬ 
sity News , 8 April 1996) was a 
touching account of the human 
cruelties prevalent even today in 
some parts of our glorious coun¬ 
try. 

However, some valuable aca¬ 
demic articles seem to have en¬ 
croached upon this column with 
their fashionable footnotes which 
are unnecessary for an article in 


that an article giving a "Bird's 
Eyeview" should be written tak¬ 
ing into consideration the total 
output of the academic research. 

C.R. Karisiddappa 
Professor, Dept, of Library & 
Information Science 
Kamatak University 
Dharwad - 580003 


the "Favourite Reading." 

Favourite Reading is a per¬ 
sonal response to a work of art. It 
tells us how the reader was affect¬ 
ed by it and shares his feelings 
profound or otherwise, with the 
readers. 

Hope you would publish only 
favourite readings, and not com¬ 
pulsive academic readings. 

P. Dhanavel 
Lecturer in English 
Tripura University 
Agartala - 799 004 
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EDUCA TION NEWS INDEX 


A list of select articles and editorials on education from newspapers received 

in the AIIJ Library during May 1996 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Bhal, Taru Setting example. The Pioneer 21.5.96 

DULL AS hell (Editorial). The Hindustan Times 22.5.96. 

Ghosh. Goutam Children have littel choice. The Hindu 
12.5 96. 

Khosla, Mehreen. What's the problem here’ Indian Ex¬ 
press 25 5.96. 

Subrahmanyam, D. Students' plight: Parents also to blame 
The Tribune 27.5.96 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Bhowmick, Provati Having some reservations The 
Hindustan Times 225.96. 

GENDER EQUITY in education (Editorial) The Hindu 
11.5.96. 

Khuller, KK. Eradicating scavenging. The Pioneer 21.5.96 

Pathak, Avijit What does education inculcate in us 7 The 
Hindu 21.5.96 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY A PLANNING 

Chalapati Kao Lack of response to educational commis¬ 
sions. The Hindu 14.5 96. 

Chittibobu, S V Perspective plan for universities The 
Hindu 21.5.96 

Gupta, B P School bag burden The Hindu 7 5 96 

Sutar.Gupal The burden of books. Deccan Herald 26.5.96 

Venkata Subbaiah, M The role of village education commit¬ 
tees. The Hindu 14.5 96. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Bula Devi, H. Of broken promises- The Hindustan Times 
8 5.96. 

Fiayaz Ahmed, S The problem of absenteeism. The Pio¬ 
neer 21.5% 

HAL’ s DEEP malaise (Editorial) The Tribune 29.5 96- 

Haydock, Karen. Institutions of status quo. The Tribune 
6.5.96 

Kamath, M V. Need to overhaul our educational system. 
The Assam Tribune 9.5.96. 

Kennedy, Rozanne TQM moves ftir the boardroom to the 
classroom. The Hindu 18.5.96. 

Kumaraswami PiUai, K. Liberalisation in higher learning 
The Hindu 21.5.96. 

Mahadevan, S. Towards a more viable system. Deccan 
Herald 19.5.96. 


Naqvi, Naseem. Falling standards in education. The Pio¬ 
neer 21.5.96. 

Kastogi, Maniu. Industry woos communication graduates 
The Times of India 1.5.96 

Saroiim Devi, P. A different use for bamboo sticks in schools. 
The Hindu 28 5.96. 

Satya Sekhar. G V. Students' views on system of instruction. 
The Hindu 14.5 96. 

UNBECOMING (Editorial). Deccan Herald 27.5.96. 

Ved Prakash. Admission of a muddle. The Times of India 

19.5 96- 

Venkata Reddy, K. Proposals for rural development insti¬ 
tutes -II. The Hindu 7.5.96. 

CURRICULUM 

AN ACADEMIC matter (Editorial). Deccan Herald 17 5.96. 
Jegathambal, K. Teaching mathematics. The Hindu 14.5.96. 
Mohan, Poonam. Sex education. The Pioneer 22.5-96. 

Sharma, Geeta. Geography : The weight of the world. The 
Telegraph 6.5.96 

Theodore Baskaran, S. Film studies in India. The Hindu 
12 5 96. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Chidambaram. R. Indian science has performed best in the 
mission mode. The Times of India 7.5.96. 

Paul, Seema. "Science has no sex”. The Telegraph 6.5.96 

Ramachandran, R. Whither Russian science? The Econom¬ 
ic Times 9.5.96. 

Satyanarayana, K Indian science in the post-liberalisation 
era The Pioneer 3.5.96. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

BIOTECHNOLOGY WILL worsen agricultural problems 
(Editorial). The Assam Tribune 22.5.96. 

Danields, Christina All encompassing training. The Hindu 
27.5.96. 

Dass, Amritfl. Management professionals sought after. The 
Pioneer 13.5.96. 

ENGINEERING COLLEGES in the country (Editorial). 
Deccan Chronicle 22.5.96. 

Gupta, AnshuJ. IIT : Designing engineers and more. The 
Hindustan Times 29.5.96. 

Gupta, Pun am. What gives llMs the cutting edge 7 The 
Times of India 1.5.96. 
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Kuwata, Takashi. Volunteers help children like science. 
Ilka Economic Times 25.5.96. 

LEGAL EDUCATION (Editorial). Deccan Herald 1.5.96. 

Maganti, Subhash R. Advanced coaching by experts. Tba 
Hindu 27.5.96. 

MALAISE IN medicine (Editorial). The Times of India 

6.5.96. 

Natarajan, V and Thangamani, K. Need for structural chang¬ 
es in technical studies. The Hindu 28.5.96. 

Nawaz, Heera M. Making legal studies meaningful. Deccan 
Herald 5.5.96. 

Prasad. Naazreen. St John's task deemed tough. Deccan 
Herald 4.5.96. 

Rsstogi, Manju. Be a vedic management graduate. The 
Times of India 22.5.96. 

Sethuraman. R. Technical education in 5-year plans. The 
Hindu 14.5.96. 

Shaik, Zafreen Progress, despite odds. The Hindu 27.5.96. 
Sherman. Stratford. Leadership can be learned. The Pio¬ 
neer 6.5.96. 

SUBSTANDARD MEDICAL training (Editorial). The Tri¬ 
bune 3.5.96. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Kavitha, K. Knowledge no bar. Deccan Herald 25.5.96. 
TEACHERS A TEACHING 

Agrawal, Damodar. Taking up teaching as a job. The Pio¬ 
neer 7.5.96. 

-. Taking up teaching as a job. The Pioneer 27.5.96. 

Chaudhry, Shreesh. What teachers should ask for. The 
Hindu 28.5.96. 

IMPROVING TEACHER education (Editorial). The Hindu 

29.5.96. 

Janardana Rao, C. Teachers' attitude towards students. The 
Hindu 21.5.96. 

Sankaranarayanan, V. Teaching'spoken English'. The Hin¬ 
du 21.5.96. 

Singh, Vidya Dhar. Training to be relevant The Hindu 

21.5.96. 

COUNSELLING A GUIDANCE 
Chadha, Sushma. Exploring career options. The Pioneer 

7.5.96. 

■ " ■ ■■ ■ ■. Exploring career options. The Pioneer 13.5.96. 

Mehra, Shilpa. A place for 'rolling stones'. The Pioneer 

4.5.96. 

Mishra, KP. Counselling must help build confidence. The 
Pioneer 27.5.96. 

Pant, Laxmi Prasad. Finding a job. Hue Pioneer 7.5.96. 


PLUM JOBS both at home and abroad (Editorial). The 
Hindustan Timea 14.5.96. 

Soni, IM. Right approach to career. The Tribune 27.5.96- 

WHAT DO we do now? : Engineering (Editorial). Deccan 
Chronicle 8.5.96- 

BDUCATXONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Bhattacharyya, S P. Strategic uses of information technolo¬ 
gy. The Hindu 29.5.96. 

Daas, Amrita. Make yourself connected. The Pioneer 

6.5.96. 

HARNESSING TECHNOLOGY for education (Editorial). 
The Hindu 17.5.96. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Atma Ram. Exam reforms : Making die system cost-effec¬ 
tive. The Statesman 30.5.96. 

Cherian, Binu. More on examination reforms. The Hindu 

7.5.96. 

Sandeep. Where cheating is a community affair. The 
Hindustan Times 14.5.96. 

WHAT PRICE, secrecy 7 (Editorial). The Assam Tribune 

5.5.96. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Jalote, Pankaj. Software professionals : Reprogramming to 
upgrade. The Economic Times 6.5.96. 

Shah, Uina. Education, the big business. Free Preaa Jour¬ 
nal 19.5.96. 

LIBRARIES A BOOKS 

AjjibaL Rajiv. Reading space at a marketplace. Deccan 
Herald 25.5.96. 

Qietan Pm tap. Students dismayed over state of college 
libraries. The Time* of India 31.5.96. 

Devarajan, G. The concept of having small libraries The 
Hindu 7.5.96. 

HISTORY COMES alive bit by bit (Editorial). The Economic 
Times 4.5.96. 

Padaki, Bhagyalakshmi. Libraries yet to go hi tech. Deccan 
Herald 25.5.96. 

Santhanam, Kausalya. Through the page and into a para¬ 
dise. The Hindu 25.5.96. 

Wolf, Gita. Books go with the current. The Hindu 193.96. 
Yadav, Yojana. Little access to research material. The Tri¬ 
bune 13.5.96. 

STUDENTS A STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Dhar, Sujoy. Students strike home die need for s crisp 
course. The Telegraph 1.5.96. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Chakreborty, Pinaki Not children of a lesser god. The 
Statesman 4.5.96. 

jaikrtehan. Raja. Professional way of teaching deaf. The 
Tribune 20.5.96. 

Sharma, Anuradha. Gifted student at a disadvantage. The 
Tribune 13.5.96. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Hess, Laura Lorenz. From factories to school. The 
Hindustan Times 25.5.96. 

Kashyap, Subhash C. Educating the tribal girls. The 
Hindustan Times 13.5.96. 

Sharma, Hem a. Women engineers: Losers all die way. The 
Hindustan Times 15.5.96. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

TWO-PRONGED APPROACH to literacy (Editorial). The 
Hindu 30.5.96. 

ELEMENTARY * SECONDARY EDUCATION 

David, Sarojini. A case for pre-schooling. Deccan Herald 
12.5.96. 

Maheshwari, Belu. Are public schools white elephants? The 
Tribune 20.5.96. 

Munshi, Meenakshi. Educating the toddlers. The 
Hindustan Times 18.5.96. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION ft AREA STUDIES 

Do ley, Charu Ch. Die great waste in our education system . 


The Assam Tribune 20.5.96. 

INTERN ADONAL COOPERATION 

Sankaran. Gayathri. Studying abroad: An experience. The 
Hindu 7.5.96. 

Singh, P N. Transcending global barriers. The Times of 
In d ia 1.5.96. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROFILE 

Chhabra, Arvind. Where teachers egg students on: Govern¬ 
ment College for Oris, Chandigarh. The Tribune 18.5.P6. 

ms : PREMIER institutions (Editorial). Deccan Chronicle 
15.5.96. 

Nanda, Tartmaya Kumar. Going global: Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade, New Delhi. Indian Express 4.5.96. 

RECs: MAKING engineering accessible (Editorial). Deccan 
Chronicle 15.5.96. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Bhattacharyya, Bhupendra Kumar. Anundoram Borooah 
and the world of Sanskrit. The Assam Tribune 21 5.96- 

Jagadisan, S. An unforgettable professor : Sitaraman 
Ramaswami The Hindu 5.5.96. 

Kampchen, Martin Two teachers : Rabindranath Tagore's 
and Count Hermann Keyserlmg. The Statesman 3.5.96. 

Malhotre, Tejinder. From gyan to 'Atam Mftrg'. The Tri¬ 
bune 6.5.96. 

Nandakumar, Prema. The heroic scholar: Thomas Carlyle 
Deccan Herald 26.5.96. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PONDICHERRY 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

(Sponsored by the U.T. of Pondicherry) 
PILLAICHAVADY, 
PONDICHERRY - 605104 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the post of: 

PRINCIPAL 

in the scale of pay of Rs. 6300-200-7300 (all 
other allowances at usual Central Govern¬ 
ment rates are also admissible). The va¬ 
cancy is against the post of Principal in the 
regular vacancy. 

This is an institution sponsored by 
the Govt, of Pondicherry. The students are 
drawn from all parts of India and admit¬ 
ted through written competitive examina¬ 
tion. Most modem equipments are provid¬ 
ed in die labs and workshops spread over 
the area of nearly 230 acres of land along 


the coastal line of Pondicherry. Staff quar¬ 
ters are provided to all the members of 
Teaching Staff. A1CTE scales with Central 
D. A. together with the retiring benefits ap¬ 
plicable to Central Government Employ¬ 
ees are implemented. Along with five U.G. 
programmes, there are already &ix P.G. 
programmes. Excellent opportunity for 
RAD and Consultancy work exists. 

1. QUALIFICATION 
A) Essential: 

i) Ph.D. with First Class Degree at 
Bachelor's or Master's level in Engi- 
necring/T echnology. 

(OR) 

Ph.D. degree with First Class M.Sc 
in appropriate branch for teaching 
post in Humanities and Sciences, 
fi) 10 years experience in Teaching/ 
Industry/Research out of which 5 
years must be at the level of Profes¬ 
sor or equivalent. 

Note: Candidates from Industry/Profes- 


sicin with recognised Professional 
work of high standard recognised 
at National/Intemationa! level 
equivalent to Doctorate would also 
be eligible. 

B) Desirable: 

i) Administrative experience in a re¬ 
sponsible position. 

2. AGE: Preferably between 45 years and 
55 years of age. 

The prescribed application form may 
be obtained from the Registrar, 
Pondicherry Engineering College, Pondi¬ 
cherry - 605 014, by sending Rs. 150/- In 
the form of a crossed Demand Draft in 
favour of 'Principal, Pondicherry Engi¬ 
neering College' payable at Pondicherry 
The qualification and experience pre¬ 
scribed above are the minimum and mere 
possession of the same may nut entitle any 
candidate to be called for interview. 

Request for change of date of inter- 
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DR. R.M.L. AVADH 
UNIVERSITY, FAIZAB AD 

Advertisement No. 1652 
Deted; 11-6-96 

1. Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts on prescribed forms (6 fopies) 
obtainable from the office of Registrar. Dr. 
R.M.L. Avadh University. Faizabad- 
224001, by sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope of 23x15 cm and a 
crossed bank draft of Rs 80/- in the name 
of Finance Officer, Dr R.M.L. Avadh Uni¬ 
versity, Faizabad or on cash payment from 
the University. 

2. Electronics: 

1. Reader-1 S 

2. Lecturer -1 O 

Mathematics A Statistics: 

3 Reader - 1 U 

Shri Riahabdev Jain Peeth: 

4. Reader - 1 O 

5. Lecturer/ - 1 O 

Research Officer 

Rural Economics: 

6. Lecturer - 2 S, U 

Environmental Science: 

7. Lecturer - 1 U 

Ancient History, Culture A 
Archaeology: 

8. Lecturer - 2 S, U 

3. A-Qualifications for the post of Read¬ 

er: 

(i) A doctorate degree or published 
work of an equal standard in die sub¬ 
ject with good academic record and 
research work or innovation in teach¬ 
ing methods or actively engaged 
in the production of teaching meth¬ 
od, and 

(ii) Five years teaching experience or re¬ 
search experience out of which at 
least 3 years should be teaching expe¬ 
rience as lecturer in a similar posi¬ 
tion. 

(iii) Where the selection committee is of 
tile opinion that the research work of 
a candidate is of a very high stan¬ 
dard, it may relax any of the require¬ 
ments specified in subclause (ii). 

B- Qualification for the post of Lecturer 
<1) Master's degree or an equivalent de¬ 
gree of a foreign University in die rel¬ 
evant subject with atleast 55% marks 
or Its equivalent grade and 
consistandy good academic record: 
Explanation: A candidate having ob¬ 
tained either 55% marks in Bachelor's 
degree examination and second class 
in intermediate examination or 50% 
marks in each of die two examina¬ 
tions separately is said to have con¬ 


sistently good academic record. 

(ii) Who has passed University Grants 
Commission or Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research test (NED 
Junior Research Fellowship examina¬ 
tion, 

OR 

Who have been awarded M.Phil. de¬ 
gree up to December 31, 1992 
OR 

Who have been awarded Ph.D. de¬ 
gree or submitted thesis for award of 
Ph.D. degree upto December 31, 
1993. 

4. A Candidate must be: 

(i) M.A./M.Sc. in die relevant subjects 
for the posts mentioned at S-No. 
3.6.8. 

(ii) M-Sc. (Physics) with specialisation in 
Electronics or M.Sc. (Electronics) or 
M.E/M.Tech. in Electronics for the 
post mentioned at S.No 1 and 2. 

(iii) M.Sc. (Environmental Science) OR 
M.Sc. (Zoology) Or M.Sc. (Plant Pa¬ 
thology) or M.Sc. (Taxicology) for 
posts mentioned at S.No. 7. 

(iv) M.A. (Ancient Indian History) with 
sufficient knowledge of Jain religions 
literature for posts mentioned at 

S.No. 4 and 5. 

5. Preference will be given to those candi¬ 
dates who have knowledge of Bio Mathe¬ 
matics/Bio-Statistics evidenced by pub¬ 
lished work for the post mentioned at 
S.No. 3. 

NOTE: SOU indicate posts reserved for 
die Scheduled Castes/Tribe, other back¬ 
ward class and Unreserved posts respec¬ 
tively. 


Application forms duly filled in ac¬ 
companied with copies of self attested cer¬ 
tificates /tesrimoniaU etc. should reach die 
University office, latest by July 31, 1996. 
Those, in employment must send their ap¬ 
plication through proper channel. Appli¬ 
cation received after July 31, 1996 or on 
plain paper will not be entertained. 

Dr. K.V. Singh 
REGISTRAR 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 

BRIEF ADVERTISEMENT NOTICE 

Applications on the prescribed form 
which can be had from the University Of¬ 
fice, Hazratbal, Srinagar-6 by depositing 
Rs. 100/- (Rupees One Hundred Only) in 
die University Office or by sending a Bank 
Draft of the same value payable to Regis¬ 
trar, University of Kashmir cashable at 
Srinagar, are invited for the post (Plan) of 
Information Scientist in the Pay Scale of 
Rs. 2200 - 75 - 2800 -100 - 4000 available in 
the Iqbal Library. The applications should 
reach die office of the undersigned on or 
before July 08,1996. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE POST 
ARE AS UNDER: 

a) B.E. (Computer), or 

b) Master degree in Computer Applica¬ 
tions (MCA), or 

c) Master's Dgree in Library A Informa¬ 
tion Science (M.Lfb- or M.Lib. 1.5c ) 
and Post-graduate Diploma in Com¬ 
puter Applications (PC DC A); or 

d) Bachelor Degree in Library A Infor¬ 
mation Science (B.Lib or B.Lib., l.Sc.) 


^ri 3TJ=n=i 3rr ?xr >n wi stft.y 


^ TOEJ, ^ fort 3JP#3RT %\ 

U<blftlcf YflW iw it i 

\ ^ Uts, TO | 

3. TOTTO TORH fofa REFT ^ I 

IT** UES TO TJWR 

si£rart %\ Pra rf ft a ^ tto tri grore ^rt 
3 tiPMfcW ^ fart W I 

Y. TOT tjviiy ^ *fT3I ^o.oo^) 

% Pm fa dr *T*SH 3ri^R * RRI ^PlT I 

ijtor arirtuH & ^ptt i 

*f. 3idrt, 

4ft 3 pr flir W«M, 

_^g-yjpoo?. 
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with three years experience in the 
field and post-graduate Diploma in 
Computer Applications (FGDCA). 

All Degrees/DipLomas should be 
from recognised University/lntitutions 
with minimum 55% marks. 

Candidates are advised, in their own 
interest, to send six copies of their detailed 
curriculum vitae in advance alongwith the 
Bank Draft of Rs. 100/-, then alone die bio¬ 
data will be entertained. 

Any of the qualifications/experience 
maybe relaxed at the discretion of the Uni¬ 
versity. It will also be open to the Universi¬ 
ty to consider the names of die suitable 
candidates who may not have applied. 

Detailed information is available in 
die University office. However, a copy of 
the same will be provided alogwith the 
prescribed form on receipt of its cost. 

Note: 

1) No postal orders will be accepted; 
ii) Cost of form once deposited shall not 
be refunded in any case. 

REGISTRAR 


fawfacilOT, qixHxft 

form*! 2196 9.6.96 

wf i loiRad qqT m frgftd 

PitjfRa JPTd m an^dd aii*ifaa 

vJTT^ £ , vft ffoqffoTeRI qfrr A 
d. 30-00 qqq vimr 'zkA q* araqr 
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Regd. No. R.N. 7180/63 


Postal Regd. No. DU-11106/96 


AWADHESH PRATAP SINGH UNIVERSITY, REWA 486 001 (M.P.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ADMISSION 1996*97 


Applications are invited (or admission m the foHowIng courses offered by the university Teaching Departments: 

(1) If.PtiH. In Ancient History Culture and Archaeology. Business Economics, Chemi s tr y , Environmental Biology, English, 
Hindi, Mathematics, Physics, Psychology and Policy Research. 

EHgfettty for all the courses (excluding Policy Research): Master's degree in the subject with at least 55% marks In aggregate, 
ESgfoflity for Policy Research: candidates holding, MA in any discipline of Social Science Faculty/M. Sc At. Com.M Tech, in 
second division or ‘B’ Grade in seven point scale are eligible. 

(2) HCSc. In Environmental Biology, Chemistry (Organic, Inorganic A Physical), Mathematics and Physics. 

Eligibility: B.Sc. degree In the relevant subject under 10+2+3 pattern of Examination with at least 45% marks in theory. 

(3) MA. In Ancient History Culture end Archaeology, Business Economics, English, Hindi, Psychology and Russian 
Language. 

Eligibility: Bachelor's degree under 10+2+3 pattern of Education with at least 45% marks In theory. Preference wifi be given to 
those candidates who have stocked the subject at degree level. 

(4) Master of Physical Education (M.P.Ed.): Two years P.G. course. 

Etigibility - B.P.Ed. degree from any recognised University or College of Indte with at least 50% marks. 

(5) Bachelor of Physical Education (B.P.Ed.): 

Efe^btflty : Bachelor’s degree under 10+2+3 pattern of Education with at least 45% marks In theory. 

(6) Part Time Certificate, Diploma and Advanced Diploma Courses in Russian Language. 

Eligibility: Bachelor's degree. 

(7) Yoga Couraaa In Centre for Yoga and Consciousness 
(In collaboration with Kafvatyadhama, Lonavla, Pune) 

(i) Certificate course In Yoga (ccy) 3 Months, Part Time. 

ERgRxtity: Bachelor's degree. 

(8) Diploma In Yoga Edrcaticn (DYEd) 1 Year course. 

Etigfbility: Bachelor's degree 

(il) Yoga Training Classes: Moming/Evening Open to all. 

(Contact: Professor In-charge, Yoga Kendra) 

(8) Postgraduate Diploma In Computer Science and Applications (PGDCA): On Year Ml time professional course. 
Eligibility: Bachelor's depee (Except Arts) with atieast 50% marks and Mathematics at 10+2 level. 

Notes: 

(i) Those cancSdatae who have appeared in the qualifying examination but their result is still awaited are also eligible to apply. 
(8) The University wiH hold an Entrance Teat and Viva-voce for admission in all PG olasses except PGDCA and M.P Ed on 
25th July 1966 at 11.00 a.m. and tor M.Phil and PGDCA oourse on 1st August, 1996 in the concerned department. 

(Hi) The Entrance Examtoation is mandatory. 

(iv) The tees for Entrance Examination for M.A./M.Sc. and M.Phil courses Is Rs. 40/- for candriates belonging to general 
category and Rs. 25/- for S CVS.T./O.B.C. category Candidates must attach a demand draft payable to Registrar or Cash 
receipt for Entrance Examination fee with the application form. 

(v) The University has Semester System n all the above courses except B.P.Ed. Academic session 1996-97 would run from 
July 199610 May 1997. 


Reservation of Sente: As per M.P. Govt rules seats are reserved for SC, ST, OBC and Physically Hancfccapped candidates They 
are elgble to apply tor acftnission Irrespective of their percentage of marks 


How to apply: Application form together with detailed instructions Including eb^biitty conditions can be had either personally on ail 
working days or through post by a demand draft m favour of the Registrar, AP S. University, Rewa alongwith a self addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope of 26x20 etna, size, from Head of the concerned departments. The rates of application form for dfferent courses 
arc as follows: 


On Cash Payment 
Rs 80/- 


Through Post by DD 

Rs. 100/- 


1 . For aH the courses (exdudng Rs. 80/- Rs. 100 /- 

Physteal Education, Yoga & PGDCA) 

2. For Physical Education Courses Rs. 200/- Rs. 220 /- 

3. For Yoga Courses Rs 65/- Rs. 85/- 

4. For PGDCA Course (Atengwtth detailed information bulletin) Rs 180/- Rs. 200/- 

[Admission Test on 1-8-96] 

Last date tor receiving completed forms for all courses exdudng M.Phil. Is 24th July, 1998 and for M.Phil. is 31et July, 1996. 


R.S. Pandsy 
REGISTRAR, 
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